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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


The myth of the nation has permeated all aspects of Fascism from the 
beginning: culture and ideology, the concept of the individual and of 
masses, relations between state and society, domestic policy and foreign 
policy, the sense of tradition and attitude towards the future.! 


The words of Emilio Gentile are particularly suited to introducing this 
work, resulting as it does from a reflection on the ideological dimension 
of the fascist phenomenon generically understood.” It is true that fascism 
had as a ‘principle of its ideology the critique of ideologies’ and preferred 
to emphasise its practical action-oriented nature.*? Nonetheless, it was not 
‘only a set of polemic negations’, but expressed a revolutionary vision of 
society and the state to be achieved in the light of its principles.* Among 
these principles, corresponding to the ‘core concepts’ of the fascist ideo- 
logical universe, is the concept of the nation.> Far from constituting the 
object of a sterile theoretical debate within the fascist intellectual elites, 
it was, on the contrary, a real political myth that decisively contributed 
to the construction of the fascist reality and crucially influenced fascist 
political practices. 

Retracing how fascism approached the issue of the nation and how 
it broke with the previous liberal national tradition is central. To this 
end, it is appropriate to dwell on the modern idea of the nation for a 
moment, drawing on an enlightening comparison of the historical expe- 
rience of France and Great Britain by Roberto Vivarelli. In I caratteri 
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delV’eta contemporanea, the Italian historian stresses that in both countries 
the appearance of the nation-state went hand in hand with the renovation 
of public institutions and with the substitution of ‘citizens’ for ‘subjects’. 
The citizens—no longer the monarch or an oligarchy—held sovereignty 
and collectively constituted the nation, leading Vivarelli to conclude that 
the nation ‘is born after the state’: without the state, there is no public 
right and the qualification of ‘citizens’ has no value.° 

Determining who were these new political actors is by no means 
simple, since the possession of political rights was not sufficient to iden- 
tify them. The British and French models reveal that the right to vote, 
for instance, was not an essential concession for attributing the status of 
citizen. This right was progressively recognised throughout Europe from 
the end of the eighteenth century but was fully applied without distinc- 
tion of social class or gender about a century and a half later. The central 
issue, therefore, is not so much to investigate what rights determined the 
attribution of the title of ‘citizen’ to an individual, but rather to estab- 
lish ‘who [had] the right to be recognised as belonging to a [particular] 
national community’.” 

In this regard, Vivarelli recalls the lesson of Federico Chabod who 
pinpointed the existence of two different concepts of the nation: one 
of French origin, and one of German origin. The former evokes the 
Rousseauian concept of the volonté générale and emphasises the ‘will of 
action’ of the individual who feels part of a national community and 
consciously decides to be a member of it.® The latter has, instead, a 
naturalistic feature. It presumes that belonging to a nation is primarily 
dependent on nature, which attributes ‘““permanent” physical characteris- 
tics to different nations [...] based on blood (that is, the generation) and 
the “soil” to which that particular blood remains attached’.? 

In Vivarelli’s opinion, the most obvious limitation of Chabod’s thesis 
is that he did not adequately take into account the relationship between 
the state and the nation. The nation, to be a real community of citi- 
zens, could not have a voluntary or naturalistic foundation since both 
were insufficient to ensure the presence of free and stable institutions. 
According to him, a community presupposes shared ideals and principles, 
and involves ‘the acceptance of rules that, in the life of a state, are the 
laws’.!° Ultimately, the essence of a nation-state lies in the ‘quality of civil 
values’ which each social community shares and in its ability to answer ‘the 
pivotal problem in the history of modern institutions’, namely the issue 
of freedom.!! 
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This conceptualisation is of exemplary clarity, but it must be noted that 
the nation-state described above corresponds to the liberal-democratic 
state. How did fascism relate to such a model and how did it plan to 
replace it? The thought of Alfredo Rocco—Minister of Grace, Justice 
and Religious Affairs from 1925 to 1932 and a critical figure in the 
construction of the fascist institutional order—provides important indica- 
tions in this respect. In La trasformazione dello Stato, which summarises 
the fundamental principles of the legal organisation of Fascist Italy, he 
stressed the existence of two main features of the liberal-democratic state. 
First, in his view, this kind of state placed on the same level and protected 
equally all the forces that were active in a country. Second, it did not 
have its own identity and consistency, meaning it welcomed all ideals 
and programmes without distinction. This implied that the state would 
become a battlefield in which different forces would compete for power. 
In Rocco’s opinion, such was the case in Italy, where the ‘almost complete 
triumph of liberalism and democracy’ inexorably brought the country to 
the ‘edge of the abyss’.!? 

The Fascist jurist acknowledged that the liberal-democratic experience 
yielded good results for the Anglo-Saxon peoples and in France due to the 
presence of an unbroken national tradition and a strong sense of the state. 
In Italy, things were different since the Roman tradition—nurtured by the 
Catholic Church and based on the ‘principle of discipline, hierarchy and 
the submission of individuals to the state’-—fell apart because of ‘Ger- 
manism’, ‘medieval anarchy’ and ‘foreign servitude’.!? This last feature 
in particular made the state appear like an ‘instrument of oppression’ of 
external powers, which caused a particular ‘spirit of mistrust and revolt 
against public authority’ in the Italian people.!* The liberal-democratic 
state should have tamed this constant feeling of rebellion through a 
systematic process of ‘political education’ and ‘state discipline’, but it was 
‘spiritually and materially incapable’ of doing so.!> Precisely because of 
this failure, the Italian masses inevitably showed the unified nation-state 
the same mistrust and aversion they had towards foreign domination. 

For Rocco, the fact that the liberal state had survived under such 
conditions for more than 60 years was almost miraculous. Nonetheless, 
he believed it was just a matter of time before it would crumble since ‘at 
the first great blow, that state larva would [be] shattered’.!© During the 
Great War, the Italian people showed their virtue and courage and saved 
the fatherland from destruction. However, once the hostilities had ended, 
the country entered a phase of complete confusion and disorientation. All 
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weaknesses were exposed as fighting ensued between opposing internal 
factions that tore it apart, and which it was unable to control. For the 
Fascist jurist, it was evident that the experience of the liberal-democratic 
state had exhausted Italy, and that the March on Rome represented the 
‘historical consecration of the collapse’.!7 

Once Mussolini had taken over the reins of the country, the building 
of the Fascist state began. It was conceived as the juridical incarnation 
of the nation’, and in content and form its characteristics were distinct 
from those of the liberal-democratic state.!® It was a state with its own 
‘morals’ and ‘religion’, its own idea of ‘social justice’, a precise ‘economic 
task’ and ‘its political mission in the world’ that foreshadowed its poten- 
tial imperial expansion.!? Moreover, and above all, the Fascist state had 
its ‘function’, its ‘will’ and ‘aims superior to those of individuals’.?° Ulti- 
mately, it was a ‘truly sovereign’ state since, following a Machiavellian 
approach to politics, its goals prevailed, justifying any means to realise 
them. 

Fascism would have wiped out the old ‘atomistic and mechanic’ inter- 
pretation of the state.?? For Rocco, this was typical not only of the liberal 
and democratic doctrine but also of the socialist ideology that sacrificed 
the nation in favour of blind loyalty to the proletarian cause.?* To such 
an idea of the political community, Fascism opposed a new organic and 
historical understanding of society. It was organic because society has 
‘objectives and life that go beyond the objectives and life of individuals’; 
it was historical in that it ‘considers society in its continuing life’ that lasts 
longer than the existence of the man.** In the opinion of the theorist of 
the Partito Nazionale Fascista (National Fascist Party or PNF), Fascism 
had the merit of having turned the relationship between society and the 
individual on its head. It replaced the liberal-democratic and socialist 
formula ‘society for the individual’ with the formula ‘the individual for 
society’.2° The change of perspective was total since, if the former raised 
the problem of individual rights, the latter prioritised the state’s right and 
the duties of the people and the classes towards it. 

Rocco did not question the relevance of the men and women 
who single-handedly constituted elements of the national community. 
Nonetheless, he attributed to society the absolute priority of its ‘histor- 
ical and immanent aims of conservation, expansion, improvement that 
were distinct from the aims of those who, pro tempore, compose it’.?° 
Benito Mussolini himself had been clear on this topic. He pinpointed 
that Fascism rejected the conception of the nation as ‘an accidental and 
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temporary grouping of individuals’, asserting its nature as an ‘organic 
and living entity that continues from generation to generation with an 
intangible physical, moral and spiritual heritage’.?” The total sacrifice of 
the individual and the possible recourse to war represented the corollary 
to this Fascist conception of the man-society relationship in which the 
individual was the instrument and the nation-state the ultimate purpose. 

Angelo Ventura states that such a paradigm overrode an entire political 
tradition which began with the ‘hated principles of 1789’ that placed man 
at the centre of social and political life.?° In this sense, the Fascist revo- 
lutionary intentions were evident from the very beginning. During the 
foundational congress of the PNF held in Rome on 7 November 1921, 
the leader of the camicie nere (Blackshirts) explicitly declared that his 
party identified the nation with the state. It established the authority of 
the state—‘supreme interpreter of the national soul and will’—‘for all and 
against all without delay’, otherwise ‘an indefinite fractionation of factions 
and individuals’ would plunge the country into chaos.?? The political 
and moral implications that these statements contained became manifest 
during the following 20 years. Fascism was a radically illiberal ideology 
that denied the rights of minorities and sacrificed people’s freedom in 
the name of the nation. The nation became the justification of specific 
political choices that took Italy down the path of a long authoritarian 
dictatorship. Far from succeeding in unifying the people under the PNF 
flag as it claimed, it discriminated between Italians on a political basis and 
led the country to civil war. 

The myth of the nation assumed a dramatic centrality in the histor- 
ical experience of fascism between the two world wars. It proved to be a 
cornerstone not only of the Italian manifestation of this phenomenon but 
also of other national manifestations. Contemporary historiography has 
expressed consensus on this issue, resulting from a productive discussion 
on the role of nationalism in fascism originating in the mid-1960s. During 
that period, Ernst Nolte opened an academic debate on the cultural 
aspects of fascism, inaugurating a new line of studies that focused on 
its ideological foundations. Explaining the methods and objectives of his 
analysis, he found ‘the most marked characteristic of any fascism’ in the 
‘combination of a nationalistic and socialist motif’, attributing a priority 
to the former over the latter which progressively tended to decrease.*° 
He suggested that ‘fascism always remained “national fascism” in its era’, 
anticipating—albeit in a sketchy way—the topic that was to be at the 
centre of the historiographical debate over 20 years later.*! 
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The investigations of George L. Mosse during the 1970s helped to 
bring this historical problem further into focus. In The Nationalisation of 
the Masses, he stressed the importance of monuments and public celebra- 
tions as physical and spiritual spaces that celebrate the secular cult of the 
fatherland, and as ‘essential aspects of self-representation of the nation’.*? 
In this work, he mainly referenced the case of Nazi Germany. However, 
his analysis could also be applied to Italian Fascism and other regimes of 
a fascist nature, as Mosse pointed out a few years later when identified 
the ‘national mystique’ as the basis of the fascist myth.** He developed 
such considerations in 1999, depicting ‘nationalism with its symbols, rites 
and confession of faith’ as ‘a belief-system which provided the foundation 
for all fascist movements’, their ‘bedrock’ and a ‘springboard’ aimed at 
consolidating the bonds between the party and the people.*4 

Mosse’s new understanding of fascism as a ‘nationalist revolution with 
its ideology and its own goals’ fits into a wide range of scholarly works on 
the nation as a fundamental element in the fascist doctrine that emerged 
at the end of the 1980s and in the early 1990s.°° In 1989, Zeev Sternhell 
interpreted fascism as a synthesis of Sorel’s anti-materialist re-reading of 
Marxism and a ‘tribal nationalism based on a social Darwinism’, which 
had its origins in the historical experience of Action Frangaise and a ‘vio- 
lent antirationalism’.*° A few years later, Roger Griffin defined fascism 
as a ‘genus of political ideology’ having its ‘inspirational’ and ‘mythic 
core’ in a ‘palingenetic form of populist ultranationalism’.*” He recog- 
nised full ideological dignity in this phenomenon, detaching himself from 
the interpretation of fascism as a political religion.*® Moreover, he indi- 
cated the lowest common denominator among its various manifestations 
in a radical nationalism—incompatible with liberal institutions and the 
Enlightenment tradition—that received legitimacy from the people, and 
had as a primary objective the regeneration of society after a period of 
real or presumed crisis.°” 

In 1995, Stanley G. Payne described fascism as a ‘form of revolu- 
tionary ultranationalism for the national rebirth based on a primary vitalist 
philosophy’.*° In so doing, he articulated in a more organic way what he 
briefly asserted in 1980 when he saw in the fascist movements ‘the most 
extreme expression of modern European nationalism’, clearly differenti- 
ating them from any authoritarian nationalist group.*! During the same 
period, Roger Eatwell characterised fascism as a ‘holistic-national radical 
Third Way’ between capitalism and communism.*? He rooted it in an 
aggregated concept of the nation aimed at overcoming divisions, creating 
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a strong sense of belonging to the community and satisfying a common 
purpose. 

The most in-depth analysis of the national myth in fascism—albeit only 
covering the Italian case—is Emilio Gentile’s volume La Grande Italia, 
published for the first time in 1997.4 In this broad historical recon- 
struction of the national ideal during the twentieth century, the historian 
dedicates a section of the book to the nature of the relations between 
Fascism and the nation, which he had defined as ‘modernist national- 
ism’ several years earlier. It refers to a particular form of nationalism 
having its first manifestation in futurism, which adopted an enthusiastic 
attitude towards modernity, conceived as a new era of greatness for the 
nation.** With this in mind, Gentile abandons the search for a definition 
that had characterised the historiographical debate up to that point. He 
reconstructs how Italian Fascists had manipulated the national myth and 
explored the political implications of this process on the country. 

Following the path opened up by these eminent historians, in the 
early 2000s several scholars stressed the centrality of the national motif 
in fascism. According to Gregor James, fascism was ‘a tortured, enraged, 
and passionate demand for national renewal’.4° Martin Blinkhorn identi- 
fies the centre of fascist ideology in an ‘extreme nationalism’ entailing ‘the 
belief in a national and/or racial revolution embodying rebirth from an 
existing condition of subjection, decadence or “degeneracy” leading to 
the forging of a “new fascist man”’.*° Philip Morgan sees the primary 
purpose of the different fascisms in ‘the regeneration of their nations 
through the violent destruction of all political forms and forces which they 
held responsible for national disunity and divisiveness, and the creation of 
a new national order based on the moral and “spiritual” reformation of 
their peoples’.4”7 Michael Mann defines fascism as ‘the pursuit of transcen- 
dent and cleansing nation-statism through paramilitarism’.*® For his part, 
Robert Paxton recognises a ‘passionate nationalism’ as one of the main 
elements shaping fascist action. At the same time, Vivarelli highlights ‘the 
defence of the national values for the greatness of the fatherland’ as the 
ultimate fascist goal.*? 

The prolific historiographical debate on the fascism—nation relation- 
ship reconstructed so far constitutes the basis of the present research, 
which seeks to contribute to the development of studies on fascism by 
adopting a comparative perspective. While keeping in mind Renzo De 
Felice’s remarks on the risks associated with formulating a general theory 
of fascism, taking the discourse on the nation as a ‘fascist minimum’ 
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implies that it is not only possible but also useful in heuristic terms to 
resort to the idea of the nation in order to compare different fascist expe- 
riences.°° Therefore, this work employs the ideological construction of 
the nation as the ‘property of comparison’.°! The idea of the nation 
will represent the yardstick for establishing affinities and dissimilarities 
between the objects to be compared or the ‘comparative units’, which 
in this case are the Italian Fascist and the Spanish Falangist political- 
ideological components of the regimes of Benito Mussolini and Francisco 
Franco respectively.°* 

Three preliminary remarks will guide the examination. First, this study 
deliberately does not intend to compare the Italian and Spanish dicta- 
torships. This choice rests on the conviction that the intrinsic differences 
existing between them—given the authentic fascist nature of the former 
but not of the latter—would have compromised the homogeneity of the 
comparison and the validity of the research results. This volume assumes 
as particularly persuasive the interpretation of Ismael Saz, who defines 
Francoism as a ‘fascistised dictatorship’.°* He emphasises the real fascist 
project within the Generalisimo’s authoritarian compromise and the 
complex political and ideological relations among its several components. 
In so doing, Saz distances himself from the two classical interpretations 
of Francoism that prevailed in the academic debate until the early 1990s. 
The first is attributable to the sociologist Juan J. Linz, who describes 
Francoism as an ‘authoritarian regime of limited pluralism’.°+ The second 
is ascribable to Marxist historiography, which saw Francoism as a genuine 
fascist dictatorship.°° In this last regard, Saz argues that for a long time 
there has been confusion between the Caudillo’s regime—mistakenly 
considered the Spanish manifestation of fascism—and the real Spanish 
fascist movement. Such was the Falange Espanola de las Juntas de Ofen- 
siva Nacional Sindicalista (Spanish Phalanx of the Councils of National 
Syndicalist Offensive or FE de las JONS), resulting from the merger of 
the Juntas de Ofensiva Nacional Sindicalista and the Falange Espanola 
in February 1934. Thus, the question of the presence of fascism in Spain 
was often reduced to the problem of the dictatorship, ignoring the fact 
that ‘the ideology of the Spanish fascist movement was essentially exactly 
this: a wholly modern and secular fascist ideology’.>° 

Whereas the comparison of the regimes of the Duce and the Gener- 
alisimo can be deceptive, the fascist political-ideological component—tied 
to the PNE and the FE de las JONS respectively—can be productively 
compared. This study will investigate fascist political cultures in Italy 
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and Spain. The concept of ‘political culture’ will be used here in Jean- 
Frang¢ois Sirinelli’s meaning as ‘the set of representations linking a human 
group in the political field’ in a ‘shared vision of the world, a common 
reading of the past, and a projection into a future to be lived together’.>” 
This work will thus fill a historiographical gap, considering the existence 
of numerous comparative research works on extreme right dictatorships 
in the Old Continent in the interwar years, but a substantial lack of 
comparative analysis of full-blown fascisms in southern Europe.°® 

The second preliminary remark concerns the outcomes of fascism in 
the two countries, whose diversity does not prejudice this analysis. It is 
known that fascism failed to become a regime in Spain, unlike in Italy. 
The Falange consistently remained only one of the constituent parts of 
Francoism, and its efforts to imprint a totalitarian turn on the dictatorship 
ultimately fell through. The Caudillo did not even contemplate that his 
role as supreme leader could be questioned, or that one of the political 
components of his government could prevail over the others. Therefore, 
whenever Spanish fascism strengthened its political presence within the 
country, he intervened to scale down its aspirations and put it back in its 
place. 

The Generalisimo’s strategy began to be evident in April 1937, when 
Franco imposed the fusion of the FE de las JONS with the Comunion 
Tradicionalista to curb the increasing power of the Falange during the 
Civil War. For the same purpose, he forced some radical camisas azules 
(or Blueshirts, as the Falangists were also called) out of his executive 
branch on two occasions. The first was the crisis of spring 1941 as a 
consequence of the failed attempt of some Falangist hardliners to obtain 
a more significant role and hasten the fascistisation of the regime. The 
dictator apparently assumed an accommodating position towards this 
request. In fact, he ended up increasing the importance of the military 
component within his government and replacing the most intransigent 
Falangist ministers with more moderate party figures who were prepared 
to compromise. The second occasion was provided by the ‘Begofia acci- 
dent’ of August 1942, during commemorations for the Carlist fallen in 
the Civil War held at the Basilica de Nuestra Senora de Begonia in Bilbao. 
Clashes between Carlists and Falangists occurred, degenerating when a 
Blueshirt launched two hand grenades in the direction of the Minister of 
the Army, General José Enrique Varela, who was attending the memo- 
rial ceremony. The General remained unharmed, but two people were 
injured. The attempts of some Falangist ministers to downplay the matter 
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were of no avail. Under pressure from Varela and the upper echelons 
of the military, Franco not only condemned to death those responsible 
for the aggression but also relieved Falangist ministers of their duties. 
Among them was his brother-in-law, the pro-Falangist and Axis sympa- 
thiser Ramon Serrano Sifer, who held the reins of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs at the time.°? 

Following the events of the years 1941-42, the Falangist project of 
nationalisation (not the party itself) ended. The nationalisation plan of 
the other prominent political culture within the Francoist regime, namely 
National Catholicism, replaced it.°? Nevertheless, underestimating the 
influence that Falangism (or National Syndicalism) had on Spanish poli- 
tics, especially from the beginning of the Civil War until the early 1940s, 
would be to misjudge it. During the 1936-39 conflict, the Falange acted 
as the ‘main mass party of nationalist Spain’.°! In the years 1939-41, 
which Saz describes as ‘the highest point in terms of regime fascis- 
tisation’, the dictatorship had an almost entirely fascist appearance.°7 
Through the figure of Ram6én Serrano Stier, supported by some of 
the most committed camisas azules, the party controlled the Ministry 
of the Interior from 1938 to 1940 and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
from 1940 to 1942. Eminent personalities of Falangism, such as Antonio 
Tovar and Dionisio Ridruejo, supervised the management of the press 
and propaganda. A ‘genuine fascist radicalism’ drove the activity of the 
trade unions, particularly the Sindicato Espanol Universitario (Spanish 
Students’ Union or SEU), which became the symbol of the regime in 
universities after Franco’s victory in April 1939.°° Moreover, the dictator- 
ship embraced the aesthetics and the emblems of the Falange, whose main 
tasks included the organisation of parades and public ceremonies and the 
political indoctrination of Spaniards through numerous and efficient party 
organisations.°* Finally, from the end of the Civil War until 1942, the 
Falangist Junta Politica (Political Junta) had a significant impact on the 
choices of the new government, to the point that it created the impression 
of being the ‘main instrument of the regime’s political direction’. 

These considerations corroborate the hypothesis that the nationalisa- 
tion project that the Falange sought to implement represents a stage in 
the evolution of Spanish nationalism that is all but negligible. Far from 
being extraneous to the continental context, it was consistent with the 
process of totalitarian appropriation of the idea of the nation implemented 
by fascisms in Europe between the two world wars. The fact that it 
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happened in a fascistised but not a properly fascist regime does not consti- 
tute an impassable borderline. Instead, it makes Falangist nationalism 
even more interesting and further stimulates academic curiosity about this 
historical phenomenon.°° 

The third and last preliminary remark regards the concreteness and 
the solidity of this research. Although it focuses on ideologies, this study 
anchors its theoretical reflections on the nation of the foremost Fascist 
and Falangist leaders and ideologues in empirical data. Without prejudice 
to what was initially said about the existence of a positive fascist ideology, 
it is crucial to remember that fascism was born out of practice and from 
political action to which its ideas were inextricably linked. As Vivarelli 
stresses, ‘ideas in themselves do not go anywhere’.°” Thus, this inves- 
tigation analyses how ideas relate to facts and how they were practically 
translated into domestic and foreign policy choices, following a trend that 
was not only ‘logical’ but also ‘necessary’.°® 

In light of the above, this work addresses the following research ques- 
tions. Was the nation a common denominator of Italian Fascism and 
Spanish Falangism? What concept of the nation did they have? Did 
it change over time and, if so, how? To what extent did the partic- 
ular Fascist and Falangist concepts of the nation influence the choices 
of their countries in domestic policy and foreign policy? Finally, what 
were the similarities and the main differences between the Italian Fascist 
and the Spanish Falangist ways of interpreting the nation and practically 
implementing it? 

The time frame of this analysis goes from the early 1930s to the early 
1940s. It was a period of great political turmoil in Europe, coinciding 
with Aristotle Kallis’ second and third waves of ‘authoritarian departure’ 
across the continent.°? In that decade, both Italy and Spain went through 
a phase of strong radicalisation of their politics and an intensification of 
their processes of fascistisation.’”? These two trends were attributable to 
both endogenous and exogenous causes, such as the beginning of the 
Italian Fascist military campaign in Abyssinia and the Civil War in Spain 
on the one hand, and the overwhelming intrusion of German National 
Socialism into the dynamics of power in the Old Continent on the other 
hand. Chronologically, the research concludes in the years 1942-43. As 
mentioned above, it was in 1942 that the project of Falangist national- 
isation of the Spaniards was effectively abolished. A year later, the vote 
on Grandi’s Order of the Day on 25 July meant not only the collapse 
of Mussolini’s regime but also the end of the dream of realising a great 
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Fascist nation. As regards the documentation consulted, this investigation 
is mainly based on Fascist and Falangist press publications and, specif- 
ically, on the most relevant theoretical periodicals linked to the PNF 
and the Falange. Fascist and Falangist literature, party programmes and 
pamphlets, together with diaries of eminent exponents of the two move- 
ments, doctrinal speeches by their foremost leaders and theorists, and 
coeval legislation complete the picture in terms of primary sources. 

The book consists of four thematic chapters, corresponding to the four 
evolutionary stages of the idea of the nation in Italian Fascism and Spanish 
Falangism. Chapter 2 investigates the origins of the idea of the nation in 
these fascist political cultures, and how it was articulated in the destruens 
and costruens phases of their respective movements. Chapter 3 examines 
the theme of the empire and how the PNEF and the Falange structured it. 
It also evaluates whether the empire represented the logical outpouring 
of the nationalist ideology of the two parties. Chapter 4 reflects on the 
nature of the relationship between nation and race—not by chance often 
linked to the theme of the empire—analysing how Fascism and Falangism 
approached it from their origins and how it changed over time. Finally, 
Chapter 5 highlights the Fascist and National Syndicalist plans for a New 
European Order that seemed to materialise at the end of the 1930s, 
revealing the role that Italy and Spain were to play in it according to 
the camicie neve and the camisas azules. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Ideology of the Nation in Fascism 
and Falangism 


A LOOK AT THE Past: THE Roots 
OF THE FASCIST AND THE FALANGIST NATIONS 


For us, the word ‘people’ [...] does not signify a sociological nationality. It 
indicates the human element of the state, which manifests itself not in the 
multitude of individuals but in a metaphysical substance. Its raison d’étre 
lies in history and it generates the nation as it realised itself in the state. 
The national community arises from the consciousness of this realisation of 
the people in the state, which the young Spanish literature of the Falange 
defines with the term ‘the unitary sense of the people’. (Beneyto Pérez, El 
nuevo Estado espanol, 1938)! 


Thus the jurist Carlo Costamagna summed up the essence of the nation 
for Fascism, which equally applies to Falangism, as reflected in the PNF’s 
Political Dictionary. For these two political cultures, the nation consti- 
tuted the soul of the state and the engine of its energies. Moreover, it 
represented a pillar in their ideology and one of the most extraordinary 
tools of legitimacy in their possession. The exaltation of the nation and 
the more or less successful attempts to monopolise it fascistically were a 
constant in the complex ideological processes undertaken by the Black- 
shirts and the Blueshirts, which, from their origins, sought to revive this 
ideal. It was their conviction that an authentic national conscience had 
been lost over time or, in the case of Italy, had never really existed. 
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Whether it was the ancient Spanish empire or the newborn Italian state, 
Falangist and Fascist theorists faced the same great historical challenge, 
namely instilling in the people a sense of belonging to their respective 
national communities. 

In the opinion of PNF and Falange ideologues, a strong feeling of 
bewilderment affected Italian and Spanish citizens. Consequently, the 
latter did not orient their political action to the benefit of national 
interests but to particularistic goals and selfish satisfaction. This sense 
of confusion that the Fascist and National Syndicalist intellectual elites 
perceived fits into the broader context of a general continental crisis that 
seemed to occur at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
According to many European philosophers and scholars, a cultural, 
social and political decay infested colonial powers and recently unified 
countries.? The Blackshirts and the Blueshirts retrieved this ‘narrative 
of the crisis’, citing late eighteenth-century rationalism and the inability 
of liberal governments to keep up with modernity as the causes of 
the upheaval that was shaking Europe at the time. Moving from these 
assumptions, the decline of the national ideal became a recurring theme 
in the reflections of both movements. Thus, Onésimo Redondo Ortega, 
founder with Ramiro Ledesma Ramos of the Juntas de Ofensiva Nacional 
Sindicalista in October 1931, wrote: ‘who doubts that the idea of the 
fatherland has fallen in Spain? The affection for the homeland or the love 
of Spain did not fall. [...] The national idea did.’* Similarly, in 1934, 
the Fascist philosopher Giovanni Gentile, referring to the first 60 years 
of Italian unitary governments, lamented: ‘the idea of the fatherland 
decayed and life was no longer a mission and a duty, but a banquet in 
which everyone tried to participate in every way.” 

Among the several manifestations of the nationalist phenomenon that 
started to shape European politics from the middle of the nineteenth 
century, fascist nationalism was one of the most significant forms. It 
revealed itself in its completeness as the expression of that ‘drive to domi- 
nate’ talked about by Johan Huizinga, and acquired a mass dimension.° 
Italian and Spanish fascisms saw in the nation a formidable tool to estab- 
lish a modus vivendi with modern times, that is, an instrument to counter 
the imbalances, insecurities and fears that modernity engendered. The aim 
of PNF and Falange theorists was to promote a regenerated nation, a new 
nation that was not an artificial creation of a group of intellectuals discon- 
nected from the history and the soul of the country. The Fascist and the 
Falangist nations could not be born with a deficit of legitimacy, but had 
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to be rooted in a past in which the country had given a demonstration of 
sacrifice, cohesion and heroism. 

As Umut Ozkirimli correctly stresses, ‘the nationalist discourse always 
looks back in time’. The presence of a ‘temporal claim’ is a constant 
of the nationalist phenomenon, and fascist nationalism was no excep- 
tion.’ The recovery of ideological aspects relating to theories or doctrines 
dating back to earlier periods represents a powerful tool of legitimacy for 
those who resort to them. For the fascist political and intellectual elites, 
it was useful to demonstrate the ‘linear time of the nation’—namely, 
the permanent and diachronic presence of the nation—to justify their 
choices concerning the particular configuration to give to the national 
community.® They highlighted every possible link between their idea of 
the nation and the past to legitimise the present, and chose which ideo- 
logical elements to include in their doctrine as useful and which to discard 
as unsuitable. 

In that sense, the case of Italian Fascism is paradigmatic. From the 
beginning, intellectuals of the Movimento Sansepolcrista spent most of 
their energy trying to return the ideal of the nation to centre stage of the 
political scene of their country. In their opinion, people had forgotten this 
ideal during the post-Risorgimento period and the liberal governments of 
the unified state betrayed it.? Mussolini and his ideologues adopted a 
large part of Italian nationalist thought on this issue, which provided the 
doctrinal basis that was lacking in their primarily action-oriented move- 
ment.!° The ideas of Enrico Corradini, Luigi Federzoni, Alfredo Rocco, 
Francesco Coppola, Roberto Forges Davanzati and Maurizio Maraviglia, 
to name a few, contributed greatly to consistency in Fascist ideology, 
which was ‘culturally almost unprepared’ and needed theoretical support 
to accurately define its strategy to conquer the state.!! 

Although Italian nationalism was an expression of the crisis that 
affected the Old Continent at the end of the nineteenth century, its 
supporters considered it an autochthonous phenomenon and always 
claimed autonomy from foreign influences.!? Its origins date back to the 
early twentieth century, when a non-structured, ‘aesthetical and vitalistic 
nationalism’ appeared in Italy as the manifestation of a feeling rather than 
a real ideology.!* In that context, Futurism emerged as the cultural and 
political avant-garde of a modernist nationalism that rejected the past 
and exalted modernity, dynamism, violence and the impetuous force of 
youth, 4 At the same time, a more ‘traditionalist’ nationalism arose which, 
like Futurism, hoped for an ‘““intensification of Italianness” through 
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modernity’ but, unlike it, saw in the historical tradition the glue of the 
nation.!® 

The foundations for this last type of nationalism were laid in the 
summer of 1909 in Turin, around the newspaper I Tricolore. However, it 
was in the winter of the following year, at the first congress of the move- 
ment held in Florence, that the political magma that formed peninsular 
nationalism became a party.!° On that occasion, those in the country who 
embraced a ‘nationalistic view or sentiment’ showed the will to ‘shape 
their fluid and elastic material’.!” The creation of the Associazione Nazion- 
alista Italiana (Italian Nationalist Association or ANI) in December 1910 
represented an attempt to define the organisational basis of a movement 
that brought together an extremely heterogeneous group of individuals. 
Anti-democrats coexisted with democrats, although the latter left the 
party in December 1912. Imperialists sat next to irredentists, along with 
monarchists and republicans, spiritualists and determinists, protectionists 
and liberals. Defenders of international solidarity rubbed shoulders with 
supporters of the power of the nation, Jews with anti-Semites, Catholics 
with anticlerical materialists.1® 

On the eve of the First World War, Italian nationalism became more 
coherent due to regular congressional debates. It was the voice of 
anti-democratic, anti-liberal, anti-socialist, anti-masonic and protectionist 
demands in the economic field, but without attaining complete ideolog- 
ical cohesion and never succeeding in unifying the different streams within 
it.!? Despite ‘so much diversity of colours and tones’, ANI members 
shared a firm belief in the need to renew national politics and to make 
Italy a vigorous and industrious nation.?° Italian nationalism, presenting 
itself as the heir to the most genuine tradition of the Risorgimento and 
retrieving the myth of the incomplete national revolution, was the first 
anti-parliamentary reaction to post-unitary governments. It accused them 
of being corrupt, depriving the country of its greatness, and forcing the 
political community to recognise itself in a social class rather than in the 
nation.*! Fomenting infighting, they were guilty of impeding the union 
of the people to which the founders of the fatherland had devoted their 
existence. 

The Great War in some ways confirmed this ideology of the crisis. 
overturned the existing distribution of power and involved an unprece- 
dented mass mobilisation despite the traditional ‘strong depoliticisation 
of the [Italian] popular classes’.2* The world conflict seemed to awaken 
the most energising forces of the people, and to shake off the apathy that 
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had marked the life of the state until then. The irreversible breakdown 
of the post-unity liberal order caused by the war substantiated the belief 
that new social, political and institutional avenues were forming in the 
country.# In this traumatic historical phase in which the traditional refer- 
ence points seemed to get lost, the only certainty was the nation for which 
millions of Italians fought in the trenches, and on which the identity of 
the people had to be rebuilt.2° As Emilio Gentile stresses, the First World 
War implied the ‘sudden revelation of the reality of the nation’ sacralised 
by the ‘proof of sacrifice’ and ‘sanctified by the blood of His children’.7° 
It attributed to the national myth a mystical aura, became the transformer 
of various forms of Italian nationalism and consolidated its theories. 
Nationalism ended up constituting the ideological source on which the 
young Mussolini, who left the Partito Socialista Italiano (Italian Socialist 
Party or PSI) in November 1914 after embracing interventionism, drew 
to support the revolutionary practices of the Fasci Italiani di Combatti- 
mento (Fascist squads), founded in March 1919. Even if Fascism did not 
share the elitist traits of nationalism and rejected the ‘hard, naturalistic 
and positivist’ elements attributed to the nation, it absorbed this doctrine 
even before the merger of the ANI with the PNF in February 1923.77 
In particular, adopting the nationalist historical reconstruction of post- 
Risorgimento political events, Fascist ideologists asserted that the formal 
unification of the country did not correspond to the unity of intents, 
values and ideals. The state had failed in its attempt to establish a stable 
political order and to stand firm in the face of the pitfalls that moder- 
nity presented. The entry of the masses onto the political scene and the 
inability of the liberal ruling class to channel social demands in the parlia- 
mentary arena were among the factors that determined the crisis of the 
united Italian state, which had to deal with fragile financial structures, an 
underdeveloped economy and a still mostly illiterate population. Disap- 
pointment at the low Italian international weight compared with that 
of other European powers—especially after the failure of Crispi’s colo- 
nial enterprise in 1896—and the urgent need to homogenise the several 
normative codes existing in the kingdom completed the picture. 
According to Fascism, the creation of a heavily centralised adminis- 
trative machinery, which was the result of the extension of the Statuto 
Albertino and the Savoy civil and criminal law to the whole peninsula, had 
not been a prudent decision. It not only undervalued the different realities 
within the state—each of which preserved its unique secular traditions— 
but it did not even promote the autonomous and original development 
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of the new state apparatus. The country was united only in a bureaucratic 
sense but lacked a genuinely national political class that was able to face 
problems from a general and broader perspective. What Gherardo Casini, 
co-director with Giuseppe Bottai of the periodical Critica fascista, wrote 
in this regard is emblematic: 


Italy — born of monarchic-revolutionary compromises and the decadence 
of the small states, thanks to the heroic efforts of a few apostles — drowned 
the little state of Piemonte in the disoriented and underdeveloped country, 
which was economically primordial and with a social structure that still 
had something of the medieval period [...] Therefore, the Italian state 
was the state of no one, that is, an administrative authority more than a 
political one. It became the instrument of the oligarchs of a closed caste 
that identified itself with the nation and organised the formidable trick of 
an alleged democratic politics, while worrying about popular interests only 
depending on its fortunes.7° 


The ‘frigid’? and ‘abulic’ state lacked the ‘enlightenment of the 
whole people, democratically considered, in the awareness of its spiri- 
tual unity’.?? According to Fascist ideologues, the problem had a cultural 
origin. In over 50 years of national unity, there was not a single educa- 
tional principle that built the character and conscience of all citizens. Love 
for the country touched the population only in a casual, rough and rhetor- 
ical way. Between the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the great mass of Italians had no national feeling, 
except in a confused and superficial manner. The country lacked a ‘moral 
conscience’, which is a fundamental condition for conceiving any plan of 
greatness for the nation.*° As Camillo Pellizzi wrote: 


It is the moral conscience that sets the most significant problems of practice 
and politics, and it is useless to know all the facts when one does not know 
what he wants to do. It is also useless to say that we want a great Italy 
when our consciousness is not big and clear enough to conceive this future 
and too generic greatness of our country.?! 


The nineteenth century bequeathed to the political class of the twen- 
tieth century a free and independent state with a growing population 
that had been divided under foreign oppression for a long time, but 
that was not yet identifiable as a national community. Italy had become 


a ‘caricature’.** There was moral disorder among the Italians, who did 
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not recognise themselves as such. Even worse, they did not have any 
interest in what happened in the country. As Volt wrote in Gerarchia, ‘in 
reality, national self-awareness never existed’.** Building on this convic- 
tion, Fascist ideologists argued that ‘a pile of vices and defects’ had settled 
upon the mentality and habits of the citizens as the result of ‘centuries of 
subjugation and backwardness’.*+ Moral redemption was necessary, but 
the Italians seemed to have fallen into a condition of profound drowsiness 
and moral weakness from which they found it difficult to escape. 

In the opinion of the Blackshirts, it was Giuseppe Mazzini who first 
tried to regenerate Italians and struggled to complete the process of the 
nationalisation of the people.*° The Fascist philosopher Giovanni Gentile 
described him as ‘the highest and truest prophet of the Risorgimento, the 
Ezekiel of the new Italy’.*° Other Fascist intellectuals credited him with 
bringing the theme of the nation back to the centre of politics, as it repre- 
sented ‘the reason and [the] ultimate goal of the whole revolutionary 
action’ and the ‘absolute and indispensable law of the Italian redemp- 
tion’.°” Since the origin of their movement, the camicie nere had boasted 
a spiritual connection with the Genovese revolutionary. Thus, they recov- 
ered elements of the Mazzinian concept of the nation, which represented 
the foundations upon which Fascism built its nationalist discourse. 

According to PNF intellectuals, the fil rouge connecting Fascism with 
Mazzinianism was the mystical concept of the nation. Both interpreted it 
as a moral and transcendent entity, which was not limited to a geograph- 
ical, linguistic and cultural entity but had an authentic spiritual dimension 
that went beyond liberal individualism.*® This guiding idea was already 
present in the PNF programme, approved in Florence on 20 December 
1921. The cornerstones of the regime were outlined in the short prologue 
preceding the draft of the programme. Among them, together with the 
party and the state, there was unquestionably the nation as a ‘supreme 
synthesis of all the ancestry’s material and immaterial values’.°? According 
to party theorists, its essence lay in a ‘mysterious and supreme quid that 
summarises life’, in a ‘divine breath’, in an element ‘superior to brute 
matter and pure mechanics’.*? Beyond the everyday ‘coexistence of indi- 
viduals in the human crowd’, the nation represented ‘the most intimate 
and deep spiritual coexistence’.*! ‘Never done but always in fieri’, it was 
not a natural or historical reality, but a free, active and conscious expres- 
sion of the will of the individual to belong to the life, the history and 
the destiny of the national community.” The Fascist fatherland was ‘not 
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[...] race, nor geographically identified region’ but ‘historically perpetu- 
ated ancestry, a multitude unified by an idea that is the will of existence 
and power’, ‘continuity that embraces centuries, living in the life of count- 
less generations’, united by the ‘memory of the past’ and the ‘common 
anxiety of the future’.*? 

The voluntaristic element was another dominant aspect of Mazzini’s 
discourse on the nation, which the theorists of Fascism widely retrieved. 
The following words by the Genovese patriot were particularly dear to 
the Blackshirts: ‘If the soul of the fatherland does not palpitate in that 
sanctuary of your life called Conscience, it remains like a corpse without 
motion and breath of creation and you are unnamed crowd, not a nation; 
folk, not people.’*4 Mazzini’s nation was the synthesis of immanent and 
transcendent factors, but it would have remained meaningless if it lacked 
the support of the people. Fascist theorists adopted an idea of the nation 
as resulting from a deliberate choice of individuals, which recognised 
and realised themselves in the state as the ‘juridical incarnation’ of the 
nation.*5 

The nation was a mission, duty and sometimes sacrifice, to which the 
people had to be educated.*° It was specifically the education of citizens 
in the love of their homeland that constituted the third cornerstone of 
Mazzini’s thought, embraced by Mussolini’s ideologues and representing 
one of the leitmotifs of their propaganda throughout the Ventennio. In 
the PNF cultural environment, there was a widespread idea that the 
unified state had emerged as a ‘political and juridical form of an insuf- 
ficient spiritual substance’.4” The ideal Risorgimento existed but was an 
‘immature and discordant’ phenomenon that conceived the liberation of 
Italy from foreign domination superficially and rhetorically.*® There is no 
doubt that it was a great political revolution, but it represented the ‘des- 
perate and heroic effort of an intellectual and bourgeois minority’ for 
PNEF theorists.*? National consciousness did not take form as if by magic, 
as Critica fascista pointed out: 


A people who did not fight for a common idea until 1915, who had to 
face enormous elementary difficulties, who had to solve problems beyond 
its strengths and lost the sense of political dignity in a secular servitude 
could not suddenly acquire this sense and that conscience in the aftermath 
of the Risorgimento.°? 
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If Mazzini had failed in ‘redoing the soul’ of Italians after centuries of 
moral decay, the Blackshirts were determined to carry out their historic 
task, namely forging the nation and the New Man of the PNE.°! Fascism 
preferred ‘the independence of souls and intentions’ to de facto and 
de jure independence.*” Thus, it committed itself to bringing Italy ‘the 
lymph of a semi-dull and disheartened national tradition’ and creating a 
‘nation of people’, solving the tremendous historical problem that was 
‘the constant anxiety of patriots and thinkers’.°% 

In light of the above, a reflection on the relationship between Mazz- 
inianism and Fascism is necessary. Fascism did retrieve the ideas of the 
Ligurian revolutionary but followed a discontinuous trend, since it picked 
elements from their original context according to its interest and polit- 
ical convenience. In this sense, for Fascist ideologues, Mazzini was not 
an apostle ‘in one piece’ but always an apostle in ‘shreds’.°+ They did 
not accept his thought as a whole, and discarded elements that they 
considered useless or unwanted. An example is the total absence of 
‘humanitarian Catholicism’ in the Fascist discourse on the nation, which 
was a recurrent element in the doctrine of the Genovese patriot. For 
Mazzini, the struggle for the realisation of national unity assumed a prov- 
idential meaning, since it represented a mission desired and legitimised 
by God. This project was ‘a mix of divine wilfulness and popular choice, 
determinism and freedom’, as Giovanni Belardelli argues.°° Nonethe- 
less, the formula ‘God and people’ did not fit into Fascism, which was 
faithful only to the civil creed of the fatherland.>” Therefore, if the camicie 
neve embraced the spiritual and mystical interpretation of the Mazzinian 
nation, they were careful not to include the Christian character that was 
central to its original formulation.*® 

The appropriation of Mazzinianism by the Blackshirts also passed 
through the rejection of the democratic ideological component to which 
it was firmly and indissolubly tied.°° Even if the Genovese patriot subor- 
dinated freedom to the needs of the community, he never ceased to 
profess—sometimes contradicting himself—the sacredness of the indi- 
vidual and the inviolability of his interests and rights.°° After all, Mazzini 
grew up and trained within the culture of nineteenth-century European 
democratic radicalism, which gained no favour among PNEF theorists. 
They attributed to the nation an unquestionably higher value than the 
freedom of individuals, which was systematically sacrificed to patriotic 
needs.°! The individual had no rights except as a member of the national 
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community that constituted the first condition of citizens’ life—incon- 
ceivable outside it—and their only source of integral realisation. As the 
entry ‘Fascism’ in the Italian Encyclopaedia of Science, Letters and Arts 
indicated: 


The man of Fascism is an individual who is nation and fatherland. He is a 
moral law that holds together individuals and generations in a tradition and 
a mission that suppresses pleasure to establish a superior life beyond the 
limits of time and space: a life in which the individual by self-abnegation, 
the sacrifice of his particular interests and his death, realises that spiritual 
existence in which lies his value of man.°? 


As Giovanni Gentile argued, the only possible freedom was freedom 
within the state.°? He was certainly referring to the newborn Fascist 
authoritarian state, not to the liberal state that Mussolini had systemat- 
ically dismantled and that, with all its flaws, resulted from the sacrifice of 
thousands of women and men who had fought for its unity and indepen- 
dence. Nonetheless, Fascists had little interest in those who saw them as 
the denial of the Risorgimento spirit. The Blackshirts were convinced of 
the opposite. As a young camicia nera wrote in the Libro e Moschetto, 
the journal of the Gruppi Universitari Fascisti (Fascist University Groups 
or GUF), the ‘heroism of the brave and blessed men who fought in 
Mentana, Curtatone, Custoza and Brescia’ was not over but continued. 
Taking inspiration from their sacrifice, the ‘martyrs of the Fascist Revo- 
lution’ offered their courage and value for the ‘prosperous future of the 
renewed fatherland that marche[d] confidently and victoriously to run 
the world’. Similarly, Camillo Pellizzi stated peremptorily: ‘for us, the 
Risorgimento is a milestone. If there is anti-Risorgimento, it is to be 
sought not in Fascism but among its opponents.’°° According to party 
exponents, Fascism had not denied the unity and independence of the 
nation. On the contrary, it strengthened them ‘after a parenthesis of tired- 
ness’ in Italian history, ‘making Mazzini’s voice heard again in his deeper 
meaning’.°” 

The reinvigoration of the people’s soul was also the crucial step in 
realising the resurgimiento (resurrection) of the Hispanic nation that was 
a central topic in Spanish fascist literature as much as it was for the Black- 
shirts. ‘No more falsifications!’ wrote José Antonio Primo de Rivera, 
founder of the Falange Espafiola, which was determined to complete 
the historical mission of ‘returning an authentic national enthusiasm to 
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Spain’.°® The camisas azules identified the total debasement of the ideal 
of the nation as the evil that afflicted society. From the beginning, the 
moral imperative they fought for was the rebirth of genuinely national 
consciousness as the only way to revive the ‘languid, poor and exhausted 
life’ of the country.°? Nevertheless, if the goal of Fascism and Falangism 
was the same, the historical, political and institutional contexts in which 
they operated were different. 

After gaining power, Mussolini had to rule a recently unified country 
without a well-established state tradition, in which the nationalisation 
process of the Italians had just begun, assuming that it had actually 
started at all. In Spain, on the other hand, Falange ideologues envi- 
sioned a grandiose hegemonic project that they wanted to impose on 
a large unitary state more than four centuries old. At the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, this state had evolved into a global imperial power 
thanks to the presence of a consolidated national conscience among the 
people, although at the dawn of the twentieth century, nothing remained 
but its memory. Therefore, while the PNF wanted to complete the process 
that the Risorgimento never concluded and finally give the Italians a 
national identity, in Spain, the Falangist task was utterly distinct. It was 
necessary to reverse the negative trend that since the seventeenth century 
had led the country to ruin and to bring back the nation, which was 
undoubtedly crippled but unquestionably still alive. 

‘Reincorporate the people into the nation’ and ‘reconcile it with tradi- 
tion’ were among the primary goals of the Blueshirts.”? Nevertheless, the 
National Syndicalist appeals to a mythical past did not imply any anachro- 
nistic conservative intent. As Redondo Ortega noted, ‘the problem 
[was] not rendering respect to the idea of the Hispanic restoration’ but 
‘adapting these doctrinal statements to everyday activity, with certain 
possibilities of triumph’.7! The Spanish fascist nation could not duplicate 
the magnificent Spain of the Reconquista (re-conquest), which achieved 
its national unity under the banner of the Catholic kings and success- 
fully embarked on the conquest of overseas territories. Yet, Falangist 
ideologues were well aware of how important it was to evoke those 
legendary times, helping National Syndicalism to legitimise itself and to 
earn consensus. Hence, they claimed to be the heirs of that golden age 
and the sole representatives of the nation, which was to live a new epoch 
of splendour under the insignia of the yoke and arrows of the FE de la 
JONS after centuries of humiliation.” 
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National rebirth was closely linked to the palingenesis of Spanish 
society, which seemed to have lost any point of reference in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries and was devoid of direction. Primo de Rivera 
described this situation as a ‘tragedy’ since ‘Spain lost itself? and was living 
‘a simulacrum of life that [led] nowhere’.”* According to him, a physical 
element and a spiritual element needed to coexist to form a fatherland, 
namely a ‘human community of existence’ and ‘a common destiny’, but 
‘Spain lack{ed] both things’.”* For his part, Ramiro Ledesma Ramos 
noted that ‘for two hundred and more years, Spain [was] looking for the 
best way to die’.”° The fascist theorist referred to the descending parabola 
on which the country had started in the late sixteenth century when 
Protestantism weakened Spain spiritually and the antagonistic English and 
French empires exhausted it economically and commercially. Thus, he 
retraced the stages of that historical period, arguing that ‘so great, fast 
and triumphant was the rise of Spain, so long-lasting was its decline’.”° 

According to the Falangist interpretation, the phase of decay of the 
nation continued during the entire nineteenth century. Initially, there was 
the struggle for liberation from the Napoleonic occupation in 1808-14 
and the Hispano-American wars of independence that caused the loss of 
almost all colonies in Central and South America. Later, the Bourbon 
Restorations of 1814 and 1875 left the country in the hands of a political 
class considered self-absorbed, with no confidence in the fatherland and 
the Spaniards. For the camisas azules, these events represented the last 
moments of a tragic drama, leading to the progressive dissolution of the 
nation and culminating in the Hispano-American war of 1898.’” This 
war ended with the victory of the United States of America over Spain, 
which had to accept the independence of Cuba and cede Puerto Rico, 
the island of Guam and the Philippines. This event, which went down in 
history as e/ desastre (the disaster), not only implied losing the last pieces 
of the Spanish empire but also intensified all the anguish and frustration 
that had settled so deeply in Spaniards’ souls. 

There seemed to be no way to end the catastrophe until nationalism 
appeared on the political scene and eventually pointed the way forward. 
In building the Falangist model of the nation, the Blueshirts revived at 
least partly the discourse on the national collapse and the hopes of a 
Spanish resurrection that the literary generation of 1898, in particular, 
had developed. Ismael Saz Campos identifies the modernist regener- 
ationism of the young Miguel de Unamuno, Pio Baroja, Azorin and 
Ramiro de Maeztu as the most decisive ideological contribution to what 
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he defines, using Roger Griffin’s conceptualisation, as the Spanish ‘fascist 
ultranationalism’.”® Similarly to the experience of Italy and other Euro- 
pean countries between the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, these 
intellectuals believed that invoking the supreme national ideal, which 
had long been outraged, would stop the downfall of Spanish society. 
Drawing on reflections of some thinkers belonging to the previous gener- 
ation and bound to the liberal culture, such as Joaquin Costa, Lucas 
Mallada and Macias Picavea, the so-called ‘modernists’ further deepened 
the regenerationist narrative.’”? Immersed in the lively social, political and 
cultural climate that characterised the crisis at the end of the century, 
they were much more aware than their predecessors of its profound 
implications for society, which was experiencing a ‘wild atomism’ and 
a severe ‘mental anaemia’.°° The topic of Spanish spiritual misery, so 
dear to the noventayochistas (as the men of the 1898 generation were 
called), was one of the main aspects of modernist regenerationism that 
the Falange absorbed entirely in its doctrine. Thus, for instance, in April 
1934, José Antonio Primo de Rivera wrote: ‘Dull Spain of these days 
pains us.’®! Such an expression, so charged with pathos, was far from 
casual. Rather, it retrieved explicitly a famous sentence that Unamuno 
used eleven years earlier to express all the pain and suffering for the 
destiny of the fatherland.®? 

In the historical reconstruction of the 1898 literary generation, the loss 
of youth’s vital impulse and a genuine spirit of association were the main 
factors responsible for the national decline.8* As Unamuno wrote, ‘a true 
Spanish fatherland exists when we freely feel the need to be Spanish, when 
we are all Spanish because we want to be Spanish [...]. Wanting to be 
something is not resigning oneself to be something.’** The country could 
overcome the impasse in which it found itself only by regaining its casti- 
cismo—Spanish pureness—in its intrahistoria (inner history).°° Crucially, 
for Unamuno, this implied searching the ‘eternal tradition in the present’ 
since the past represented the compass of orientation for today and the 
future.8° Moreover, society should have faced a process of renewal and 
purification. Spain had to be mystical and spiritual, but also at one and 
the same time populist, essentialist and ‘Castilianist’. This was the model 
of the nation that inspired the Blueshirts when they began to dream of a 
‘new Spain’ with a definite fascist shape. Nonetheless, as Saz argues, the 
existence of this ideal connection does not mean that one finds a form 
of proto-Fascism in the men of the 1898 generation.” While modernists 
adopted a critical approach to the liberal culture in which they had grown 
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up and trained, they always remained bound to it. These intellectuals 
never supported radical authoritarian and breakthrough nationalism, as 
was the case with Falangism, by contrast. 

If 1898 represented a sort of earthquake that hit the country, the 
social, economic and political turmoil that the Great War caused also 
touched neutral Spain and conferred on the issue of the nation a centrality 
that it had never had before. At this stage, solutions further away from 
the liberal-democratic precepts started to appear. When in August 1917, 
republicans, socialists and anarcho-syndicalists joined a general strike 
to overthrow the old oligarchic regime, Spanish conservative sectors 
presented themselves as defenders of the social order. In their eyes, the 
fatherland was under threat, which is why they did not hesitate to resort to 
repressive tools that had little to do with the (at least formally) democratic 
nature of the political system that the 1876 Constitution outlined.*® 

In this context, organised groups of the right and the extreme right 
began to emerge. Although more conservative than properly fascist, they 
shared with Mussolini’s movement the authoritarian nature and the use 
of violence as a ‘deeply moral’ tool for political struggle.8? This was 
the case of the antiseparatist Liga Patridtica Espanola (Spanish Patriotic 
League) and the Barcelona civic union Somatén, both born in 1919. In 
1923, it was the turn of the regenerationist group La Traza and, in 
1924, of the Catholic, antidemocratic and corporatist Union Patriotica 
(Patriotic Union), which provided the basis for civil consent to Miguel 
Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship during the 1920s. Finally, in 1930 the 
Union Mondrquica Nacional (National Monarchic Union) appeared on 
the Spanish political scene, as well as the Partido Nacionalista Espanol 
(Spanish Nationalist Party) founded by José Maria Albifiana.°? These 
organisations can be partly considered the antecedents of Spanish fascism. 
Nevertheless, it was in the ‘prophetic voice’ of the philosopher José 
Ortega y Gasset that the foundations of the Falangist doctrine were laid.?! 

As an exponent of an intransigent nationalism of Barresian inspiration, 
strongly marked by the decadentist theory of the end of the nineteenth 
century, Ortega y Gasset adopted the Nietzschean pessimism that char- 
acterised the literary generation of ‘98 and brought it to the highest 
levels.°? Evoking the image of defeat when asserting that ‘Spain [was] 
destroying itself’, he expressed all his disappointment with a society in 
which disintegrating impulses overwhelmed the anarchist and undisci- 
plined masses.?* At the same time, he could not hold back his anger with 
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Spain, which was not able to be a nation and to impose itself as a commu- 
nity because it did not have a great purpose to pursue.?* Starting from a 
Castilianist and essentialist position, Ortega y Gasset—like the noventay- 
ochistas—hoped for the regeneration of Spain through the rehabilitation 
and the strong re-launch of the national ideal. The nation that he had 
in mind, with certain mystical features, represented a ‘guid divinum’ that 
realised itself in a ‘suggestive project of a life in common’.?° With this 
expression, the philosopher indicated a collective mission to be accom- 
plished both within and outside Spanish territorial boundaries. It should 
be a historic feat that would act as the glue for the community and 
counter the threat of separatism, which was dividing the country into 
a ‘series of watertight compartments’.”° On this point, Ortega y Gasset 
noted: 


We must repudiate the static interpretation of the national coexistence and 
understand it dynamically. People do not live together without reason. 
That type of cohesion a priori exists only in the family. Groups that inte- 
grate the state live together for something. They are a community of 
purpose, of desires, of high profit. They do not live together only to stay 
together, but to do something together. [...] It is not yesterday, the past, 
the traditional, the decisive thing for a nation to exist. [...] Nations are 
born and live because they have a programme for tomorrow.” 


In order to realise the project of nationalisation of the Spanish people 
and institutions, Ortega y Gasset did not hesitate to take up positions that 
were unorthodox from a liberal-cultural point of view. First, he legitimised 
the use of arms as ‘spiritual force’ and ‘great historical surgery’, which 
crucially contributed to the ‘divine inspiration [...] that the creative and 
imperial people have’.?® Moreover, he revealed a certain contempt for 
the masses, which he considered anarchist and rebellious by nature. Their 
salvation should come to pass only through their realisation in the nation 
and thanks to the guidance of an exemplary select minority. The latter was 
to lead the process of national rebirth since, for the philosopher, it was 
exactly people’s poor docility and the ‘absence of the “best”? that were 
responsible for the ‘pathology’ of the fatherland.”” 

Ortega y Gasset’s considerations did not contain intrinsically fascist 
elements, although they were more openly critical of the liberal theory 
than the 1898 generation. Nonetheless, the Spanish writer’s ideas proved 
adaptable to a more authoritarian interpretation over time. Between the 
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late 1920s and the early 1930s, he became of great interest to some 
intellectuals who had begun to approach fascism. First among them was 
Ernesto Giménez Caballero.!°° A member of the literary avant-garde and 
an admirer of Mussolini’s Italy, which he visited on a trip in 1928, he is 
considered the prophet of Spanish fascism and one of the first participants 
in what Matteo Albanese and Pablo Del Hierro defined as the Spanish- 
Italian fascist network.!°! As Ortega y Gasset’s pupil, he developed his 
mentor’s thought in a more anti-liberal sense. He promoted a vitalist, 
audacious and imperialist nationalism that defended the Catholic tradition 
insofar as it represented the Latin and imperial tradition of Rome, culmi- 
nating in fascism.!°? His influence on some Jonsist and Falangist theorists 
before and after their fusion in the FE de las JONS was remarkable.!9? For 
instance, José Antonio Primo de Rivera, following Giménez Caballero’s 
example, re-read in a fascist sense the theories of Ortega y Gasset. In 
1935, the founder of the Falange wrote that ‘a generation which almost 
aroused the Spanish anxiety under the sign of Ortega y Gasset ha[d] trag- 
ically imposed upon itself the mission of vertebrate Spain’.!°* Adopting 
the ideas of the philosopher of Madrid, Primo de Rivera restored a central 
role to the national ideal that, using again an Orteguian expression, only 
an ‘excellent minority’—which he identified in the Falangists—could have 
achieved.!°> In so doing, José Antonio became the spokesman for what 
he called ‘missional nationalism’ and claimed in the famous expression 
‘unidad de destino en lo universal’ (‘unity of destiny in the universal’) the 
frankly genuine character of the Spanish nation.!°° 

Inspired by the Orteguian notion of a ‘suggestive project of a life 
in common’, José Antonio did not introduce a new element into the 
ideology of the Blueshirts but undoubtedly gave it a centrality it had never 
had until then.!°7 The concept of unidad de destino en lo universal was 
part of the initial plan of the Falange Espafiola in December 1933 and 
became the second of the 27 programme points of the FE de las JONS in 
November of the following year.!°° With this expression, the Falangists 
traced the nation back to a harmony of purpose. It was a ‘historical perma- 
nence’, as Ramiro Ledesma Ramos defined it, namely a high feat that 
would unite all Spaniards in future as it had done in the past.!°? Similarly 
to Ortega y Gasset and the Italian Fascists, National Syndicalist theo- 
rists and leaders rejected the romantic concept of the nation that based 
its mystical connotations on mere physical factors. Thus, José Antonio 
asserted that a people is ‘not a nation by any physical justification, local 
colours or flavours’ but because it has ‘a destiny that is different from 
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the destiny of the other nations’.!!° For him, ‘not every people [...] is 
a nation but only the one that fulfils a historical destiny differentiated in 
the universal’.!!! 

Religion was among the characteristics that determined the uniqueness 
of the historical destiny of Spain. Since the eighth century, Christianity 
had played a central role in the long process of Reconquista of the 
Iberian territories from the invasion of the Moors, which culminated 
in the expulsion of the last Nasrid Sultan of Granada, Muhammad XII, 
in January 1942. Conventionally, 1492 represents the birth date of the 
Spanish nation-state; not by chance were its founders and first sovereigns 
the Catholic Monarchs Isabel of Castile and Ferdinand of Aragon.!!? 
Modern Spain, resulting from a liberation mission from Muslim attackers, 
arose with a clear Catholic connotation that Falangist intellectuals could 
not certainly ignore.!!? This does not mean that Spanish fascism was a 
confessional movement. As Giovanni Gentile stressed with reference to 
Italy, it was impossible for the Fascist totalitarian state to be Catholic, 
given its originality with respect to other religions and philosophies. Simi- 
larly, in 1932, Redondo Ortega declared that Jonsist nationalism, being 
totalitarian, could not represent any faction, not even the country’s main 
religious group.!!+ Furthermore, he noted that Spanish fascism could not 
be associated with any creed for two reasons. First, it would have been 
illogical to raise the flag of religion since National Syndicalism system- 
atically resorted to violence as a legitimate tool of political struggle. 
Moreover, by assuming a confessional configuration, it would antagonise 
most of the masses of workers that the Blueshirts wanted to wrest from 
the control of Marxist, atheist and anti-national organisations.!!® 

Moving from an even more intransigent position, in 1935, Ramiro 
Ledesma Ramos highlighted that, during the Second Republic, Catholi- 
cism had become a divisive element.!!° He highlighted that the priority of 
Spanish fascism was the realisation of the greatness of the nation, not the 
salvation of humankind. ‘National morals’ that everyone had to follow 
and ‘religious morals’ were not in conflict but nevertheless they were 
not the same thing.!!7 They constituted two separate plans and must 
remain such, as the FE de las JONS programmatic rules of 1934 set out. 
In particular, the twenty-fifth point of the party programme established 
the kind of relationships that should have existed between the Falangist 
state and the Church. The party would have to incorporate the Catholic 
sentiment ‘of glorious tradition and predominant in Spain’ in the process 
of regeneration of the homeland. This, in part, reflected José Antonio’s 
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Catholic education.'!® Nevertheless, the Church could not interfere in 
state affairs or carry out any activity that could have diminished national 
integrity.!!9 

The attitude of the Falange towards the Church was in many respects 
similar to that of the PNF. The religion of Spaniards, like the religion 
of Italians, was Catholicism. In both cases, opposing it would amount to 
political suicide since it would mean losing the sympathy of the majority 
of the population.!?° Nevertheless, beyond mere calculations of political 
expediency, there was a significant difference between the two countries. 
In Italy, state unification took place not only without the participation 
of the Church but also in the face of its clear opposition. The Catholic 
community—following the non expedit of Pope Pius IX in 1868—did 
not participate in the political life of the state until 1913 when, after 
the conclusion of the Gentiloni Pact, it went to the polls in the autumn 
elections of the same year for the first time. Conversely, Catholicism in 
Spain played a fundamental role in the birth and consolidation of the 
nation-state founded by the Catholic Kings at the end of the fifteenth 
century. The Falangists, who proclaimed themselves the heirs of that 
mythic nation, had to deal with that reality and could do nothing beyond 
incorporating, at least partly, the religious element in their ideological 
universe. 

When the Civil War began and anticlerical persecutions increased 
in republican territories—giving to the conflict the sense of a cruzada 
(crusade)—the National Syndicalist abstract projects finally found a 
great opportunity for realisation.!?? The Blueshirts saw in the 1936-39 
fratricidal fight the cathartic event that was to release the vital energies 
of authentic Spain after centuries of indolence. In this context, violence 
would fulfil a purifying and therapeutic function. Inspired by Ortega y 
Gasset once again, the Falangists conceived it not a ‘brute force but a spir- 
itual force’ that had an ‘auxiliary’ role ‘in the great processes of national 
incorporation’, as it had been for the Blackshirts with the Great War.!7° 

Once again, symmetry between the two fascisms emerges, further 
strengthening the hypothesis of the absolute centrality of the nation in the 
ideological universe of both political cultures. More precisely, as Roger 
Griffin suggests, it is appropriate to talk about the ‘ultra-nation’, the prefix 
‘ultra’ indicating the hyper exaltation of the concept of the fatherland, in 
this case, by Fascists and Falangists who rejected ‘any humanistic and egal- 
itarian connotations’ attached to it.!?* The Blackshirts and the Blueshirts 
idealised the nation to the extent that they frequently ‘reified’ it, and 
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referred to it as a living entity.!?° For them, it represented not a ‘simple 
organisation but a true biological organism’, ‘endowed with its own 
consciousness and will’ and ‘consisting of parts [the individuals] having 
functions harmoniously interconnected’.!?° According to this organicist 
interpretation, the nation is born, evolves and deteriorates, but it can also 
heal and regenerate. Before the alleged state of crisis experienced by the 
fatherland, Fascism and National Syndicalism wanted to carry out the 
palingenesis process of their respective ultra-nations whereby the latter 
would rise to new life through the mobilisation of the energies of the 
Italian and Spanish peoples, following the precepts of the revolutionary 
doctrines of the PNF and the Falange.!?7 

In formulating their narrative on the decline of the fatherland and the 
need for its rebirth, the camicie nere and the camisas azules re-elaborated 
nineteenth-century nationalist thought in a very similar way. Notably, they 
added to it a pragmatic, radically revolutionary and strictly anti-liberal 
component that had been missing until then. However, the timing was 
different. In Italy, a first Fascist response to the problem of the nation 
appeared following the Great War, when it was no longer possible to stem 
the change that was affecting society. In Spain, this response came during 
the 1930s when the political and social turmoil that had been contained— 
even if with difficulty—during Miguel Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship re- 
emerged with disruptive effects. 

Once Fascism and Falangism appeared on the political scenes of their 
respective countries, they celebrated themselves as the legitimate heirs of 
the purest national tradition and outlined their plan for national resurrec- 
tion. In both cases, their nation would arise from the civic education of 
citizens, which would eventually lead to the ‘realisation of the people in 
the state? Costamagna hoped for and to the birth of that ‘unitary sense 
of the people’ Beneyto Pérez invoked.!?® However, before starting to 
build their nations in positive terms, Fascists and Falangists committed 
themselves to clearing the field of all obstacles to its implementation. 
For them, this meant undertaking a systematic moral and physical elim- 
ination of all those who opposed their projects. Precisely because these 
individuals believed in a different idea of the homeland than the one 
formulated by the Blackshirts and the Blueshirts, the Italian and Spanish 
fascists denounced them as ‘anti-nationals’ and enemies of the nation, and 
fought them mercilessly. 
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CRUSHING THE ‘ANTI-NATION:’” THE PARS 
DESTRUENS OF FASCIST NATIONALISM??? 


On 26 January 1939, from the balcony of the Palazzo Venezia, Benito 
Mussolini addressed the crowd gathered in the square below to celebrate 
‘the entrance of the nationals’ led by Francisco Franco in Barcelona as 
follows: 


The shout of your legitimate exultation merges with the shout rising from 
all the cities of Spain now wholly free from the Reds’ infamy, and with the 
shout of the anti-Bolsheviks from all over the world. The bright victory 
of Barcelona is another chapter in the history of the new Europe we are 
creating. Franco’s magnificent troops and our intrepid legionnaires did not 
defeat only Negrin’s government. Many others among our enemies are 
biting the dust right now. The Reds’ watchword was ‘No pasardn’, but we 
passed and, I am telling you, we will pass.!2° 


The surrender of the Catalan city, one of the last strongholds of the 
Frente Popular (Popular Front), represented a terrific victory both for 
the Spanish nationalists and the Duce of Italian Fascism. Its importance 
was threefold. It rewarded the efforts of the Blackshirts of the Corpo 
Truppe Volontarie (Corps of Volunteer Troops) since the beginning of 
the Spanish Civil War in favour of the Alzamiento Nacional (National 
Uprising). It was the payback for the stinging setback that Mario Roatta’s 
militias had suffered in Guadalajara in March 1937.19! Above all, it was 
the triumph of the real Spanish nation, with a definite fascist shape, over 
the ‘anti-nation’ of the filo-socialist and liberal-republican governments. 
Mussolini’s speech was genuinely paradigmatic since it highlighted a 
central element in the ideology of both the PNF and the Falange, namely 
the fierce struggle against the ‘anti-national enemy’ until its annihilation. 
This was a political constant in the two fascisms, referring to a joint 
historical mission dramatised in the extreme by the Italian and Spanish 
fascisms. From the very beginning of the two movements, the campaign 
against the anti-nationals was merciless warfare, whose intensity changed 
over time in inverse proportion to the increase of popular support for 
Fascism and Falangism. In Italy, when the movement took its first steps 
in the country’s political scene and during the first phase of stabilisation 
of the regime, attention to the enemies of the homeland predominated, 
absorbing the energies of the PNF. During the period of maximum 
consolidation of the dictatorship, when it seemed that the regime had 
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eliminated all opposition, emphasis on the internal opponents decreased. 
It increased again during particularly adverse circumstances, such as the 
tragic period of the Italian Civil War in 1943-45.12 

In Spain, the fascist struggle against the anti-nationals had its fore- 
runner in the Juntas de Ofensiva Nacional Sindicalista in the early 1930s. 
However, it was the Civil War—fought by the ‘crusaders’ of the nation- 
alist troops for the salvation of the fatherland—that represented ‘the 
greatest nationalising and denationalising episode of the Spaniards’.!%? 
The fight of the Spanish nation against the ‘anti-Spain’ became the flag 
not only of the FE de las JONS—which during the conflict became an 
armed militia and the mass party of the nationalist front—but also of the 
whole Francoist formation.!*+ It decreased partially after the victory of 
the Generalisimo in 1939, and even more with the camisas azules’ dimin- 
ished influence in the government between spring 194] and summer 
1942. These events sanctioned the failure of the ‘appropriation of Spain 
and the fatherland’ by the party, which merged with the traditionalists 
in April 1937, changing its name to Falange Espanola Tradicionalista y 
de las Juntas de Ofensiva Nacional Sindicalista (FET de las JONS).+%° 
With this change, the progressive reconfirmation of the Christian roots of 
the regime and ‘the resulting total identification between the homeland 
and Catholicism’ ratified the end of the project of a Spanish fascist state 
on the Italian model.!° Moreover, it implied the dominance of the 
other main political culture in Francoism—National Catholicism—and ‘a 
considerable reduction of the patriotic lexicon’.!%7 

The fact that the PNF and the Falange failed to complete their plans 
of ‘integral fascistisation’ of the fatherland does not diminish the role 
of the war between the ‘two Italys’ and ‘two Spains’ that fought each 
other within state boundaries in the process of creating a national identity 
according to Fascists and Falangists.!*° In a similar way, the Blackshirts 
and the Blueshirts exploited the legitimate and cohesive potential of the 
nation, monopolised it and interpreted it fascistically. The consequence 
of this operation was the same in both countries. They discriminated 
between Italians and Spaniards who held differing views of the nation 
and its founding values. Thinking of the nation in different terms from 
those of the PNF and the Falange constituted a betrayal and implied 
the exclusion of the reprobates from the state community physically and 
morally.!?? The clash—as the two political cultures configured it ideologi- 
cally—was a struggle for liberation from opponents who were perceived as 
foreigners at home and deprived of their status as citizens. Before forging 
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the New Man through rigorous fascist education, the Blackshirts and the 
Blueshirts were determined to wipe out all those who constituted a threat 
to their plans. This is why, in a first phase, the camicie nere and the camisas 
azules defined their nation in negative terms, with all that it was not, and 
the Fascist and Falangist nation was certainly not a synonym for liberalism 
or socialism.!4° 

From the beginning, Italian and Spanish fascisms built their political 
fortunes by presenting themselves as the bulwark against the spread of 
these two adversaries. For the Blackshirts and the Blueshirts, the essen- 
tial anti-national character of liberalism lay in the exclusive domain of the 
bourgeoisie it legitimised. In their interpretation, instead of a formally 
representative state, it created a ‘mono-class’ state that ignored the social 
demands of the lower classes.!#! Such a state was also responsible for 
an articulated network of corruption based on a solid crony structure, 
clearly indicating the inability of the liberal political class to make the 
government work in an authentic democratic way. According to PNF 
theorists, the most glaring symbol of this system, which they judged 
both corrupt and corrupting, was the institution of Parliament. They 
considered it the epidemic illness of the Italian political organism and 
the particular instrument of the Giolittian ‘bourgeois oligarchy’, which 
promised with ‘demagogic perfidy’ to fight for the greatness of the 
people but governed for the ‘favours of the clienteles’ instead.!4? For 
their part, Falangist intellectuals accused Manuel Azafia’s government of 
being the heir to the Spanish tradition of caciguismo and committing all 
sorts of unpleasantness.!#? Most of all, the National Syndicalists blamed 
it for being responsible for the vortex of radicalisation into which the 
country had fallen. The Second Republic turned out to be incompetent 
and unable to satisfy the demand for social justice coming from the— 
mainly peasant—population, which was exploding in increasingly violent 
forms.!4+ 

For both Italian and Spanish fascisms, the liberal state was a synonym 
for division, certainly not for the nation. The roots of the national disin- 
tegration originated in late nineteenth-century rationalist culture and, 
specifically, in the individualistic theory of which liberal democracy was 
a manifestation. Following the interpretation of PNF theorists, man at 
the centre of life was ‘the basic error of the materialistic philosophical 
thought’ and the main character of disunity in modern civilisation.!45 
His ‘hyperbolic affirmation’ transformed the state into a mere instrument 
for the protection of civil rights and negative freedoms of individuals. !*° 
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It deprived citizens of superior leadership and, even worse, it obfuscated 
the supreme reality of the nation. Based on these assumptions, Italian 
Fascists denounced the dramatic antithesis between the ‘false Italy’ of the 
executive elite and the ‘real Italy’ of the people gathered in the squares. 
The care of national interests seemed to give way to the ambition of 
men to the point that politics became a ‘curriculum of parliamentary 
professionalism’ and an exaltation of the ‘superstition of the majority’.!47 

Similarly, Spanish fascists condemned the republican government for 
only being interested in producing laws and speculating on the indi- 
vidual abstractedly. As a result, the ‘national genius’ had become just an 
‘issue of numbers’.!48 The liberal state lacked ideal impulse. It was not 
‘the resolute executor of patriotic destinies’ but ‘the spectator of elec- 
toral fights’.!4° The political life of the country had been reduced to the 
‘farce of the ballots in a glass urn’ that decided ‘at any instant if God 
existed or did not exist, if the truth was the truth or not the truth, if the 
fatherland had to live or if it had to commit suicide’.!5° According to the 
National Syndicalist interpretation, in such a ‘turbulent and unpleasant 
life’ the social connective tissue and the bond of brotherhood between 
citizens suffered a deep laceration such as had never been seen before in 
the history of the country.!°! What emerged in the ideological recon- 
struction of the Falangist intellectuals was the drama of a ‘sectarian and 
rancorous’ politics that was inaugurated on 14 April 1931 and founded 
on a constitution that gave a ‘legal semblance to the most anti-national 
state that Spain ever had’.!? 

According to PNF and Falange ideologues, the clear separation 
between a ‘legal country’ and a ‘real country’ ended up facilitating the 
appearance of another intrinsically anti-national political actor, namely 
maximalist socialism. The inability of the liberal political class to integrate 
the masses into the state favoured Bolshevism, which was beginning to 
make its way to Italy and Spain. Mussolini and the Fascist leaders dragged 
Giolitti to the dock for this. They blamed him not only for betraying the 
national cause by embracing neutrality on the eve of the Great War but 
also for having tried to include the Socialist Party in the government. It 
is widely acknowledged that pressure from the maximalist wing of the 
party forced PSI leader Filippo Turati to reject the invitation, but this 
was not enough to mitigate the political hatred that the Fasci Italiani di 
Combattimento had for the Piedmontese statesman. Under no circum- 
stances, they would have accepted Giolitti’s opening to the Socialist Party, 
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which they considered a deplorable choice and another step towards the 
disintegration of the nation. 

In the Blackshirts’ interpretation, the liberal state was sitting by and 
watching the PSI advance. The overwhelming victory of the latter in 
the 1919 elections and the events of the ‘red biennium’—interpreted 
by the Duce as a ‘criminal attempt to caporettise Italy—corroborated 
that conviction.!°* The climate of tension and violence made it seem as 
though the country was on the brink of a civil war. Although Bolshe- 
vism had never seemed as threatening as in those years, Giolitti limited 
himself to reporting the dispute in the trade union field, hoping that his 
attempt to resolve it within the framework of the parliamentary debate 
would have been sufficient to return to normality. De facto, the divisions 
within the PSI and the emergence of anti-socialist blocs in the autumn 
1920 administrative elections created optimum conditions for a re-launch 
of Fascist action. Taking advantage of the favourable situation, the leaders 
of the provincial Fascist squads set off a large-scale offensive which even 
the signing of the Pacification Pact on 2 August 1921 could not stop.!54 

In Spain, the victory of the republican-socialist coalition in the elec- 
tions of 12 April 1931 raised concerns that the new institutional order 
was being accompanied by the Bolshevik revolution. While the socialists 
in Italy always adopted specific revolutionary positions, which prevented 
any agreement with the bourgeois-democratic forces for fear that a prole- 
tarian dictatorship might arise, things worked differently in Spain. There, 
liberals and socialists found common ground in the struggle against 
the oligarchy of the old Spain, and in supporting the republican cause. 
The victory of the Comité Revolucionario (Revolutionary Committee )— 
composed of republicans, the Partido Socialista Obrero Espanol (Spanish 
Socialist Workers’ Party or PSOE), the liberal-republican right, and 
Catalan and Galician republican formations—represented a turning point 
in the history of the country. Once Miguel Primo de Rivera’s dicta- 
torship had ended and the monarchy had been set aside for having 
colluded with it, there was not merely a transition from one regime 
to another but ‘a march towards the complete national dissolution’ in 
the eyes of anti-republicans.!5> As Onésimo Redondo Ortega wrote, the 
struggle configured itself ‘fatally’ as a ‘reciprocal elimination: Spain or the 
anti-Spain’.!°° 

The irreconcilable quarrel between socialists, on the one hand, and 
Italian and Spanish fascists, on the other hand, had to do with two anti- 
thetical ways of understanding the political community. Both Italian and 
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Spanish fascists opposed socialism for representing a threat to the integrity 
of the nation. They accused it of fomenting the most extreme class antag- 
onism by instigating the working class to fight, and championing the 
cause of a universal proletariat in which states and social distinctions 
would no longer exist. Socialism saw the nation as the mere territorial 
context for the battle of the proletarians to gain power and affirm their 
supremacy, and sacrificed it on the altar of internationalism. In the eyes 
of PNF and Falange ideologues, such a doctrine nipped in the bud any 
possibility of synthesis between the nation and socialism, in so doing 
confirming the deeply anti-systemic nature of the latter.!57 

In Italy, the Fascist struggle against socialist strongholds started at the 
beginning of the movement when, as Mussolini asserted, the Fasci Ital- 
iani di Combattimento ‘declare[d] war on socialism not as socialist, but 
because it was against the nation’.!°® This struggle reached a pivotal point 
when the Blackshirts met the agrarians, who fiercely fought the coopera- 
tives and municipal socialism for appropriating their space.!°? The alliance 
took shape during the administrative elections in October-November 
1920 when the socialists—after their incredible success at the 1919 polit- 
ical elections—won the majority of the seats in many municipalities and 
provincial councils.'©° Agrarians and Fascists had taken action and organ- 
ised expeditions to hit ‘red’ municipalities as they were a ‘sort of Italian 
version of the Soviets’.!°! Under these circumstances, it was impos- 
sible to imagine any involvement of the PSI in government. This would 
have meant leaving the field open to a ‘devastating struggle between 
the classes, whose consortium [was] the foundation of the national soci- 
ety’.!©? The Fascists presented their reorganising and reconstructive force 
at the service of the national community as opposed to the ‘irresponsible 
Bolshevik action’ at the service of a foreign power.!°? Thus, the Fasci 
Italiani di Combattimento, first, and the PNF, later, promised to serve 
the national state and its values rather than any social class. They declared 
that they would raise the flag of the fatherland again and established a 
radically new political order in its name.!°4 

Like their Italian colleagues, Spanish fascists accused the socialists 
of spreading the germs of the dissolution in the country, prostrating 
themselves at the feet of the Soviet enemy. The Blueshirts, as well as 
all conservative forces in Spain at the time, perceived the period from 
1931 to 1933 as authentically revolutionary and characterised by radical 
changes in the political, social and economic structure of the state. They 
saw the republican-socialist coalition governments that succeeded one 
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another in that ‘terrible biennium’ as the anteroom of hell.!°° According 
to National Syndicalists, the PSOE was principally responsible for the 
nation’s misfortunes. Headed by the ‘Spanish Lenin’ Francisco Largo 
Caballero, it held the majority of seats in Parliament and controlled 
several critical ministries. The period of the governments led by the 
Confederacién Espanola de Derechas Autonomas (Spanish Confederation 
of Autonomous Right-wing Groups or CEDA) in 1933-35 was dismissed 
as the ‘stupid biennium’ due to its lack of direction.!©° For the camisas 
azules, it only served to pave the way for the victory of the Popular 
Front in February 1936, which brought to power the worst possible anti- 
national coalition including the PSOE, the Partido Comunista Espanol 
(Spanish Communist Party), the republican leftists, and the Partido 
Obrero de Unificacién Marxista (Workers’ Party of Marxist Unification). 

The electoral success of the Popular Front gave new impetus to the 
Falangist fears, which were later reflected in Francisco Franco’s entire 
front. The outbreak of the Civil War radicalised the National Syndi- 
calist positions, together with those of the Spanish conservative right. 
From 18 July 1936, the labour and republican parties, regardless of the 
differences between them, were vilified as ‘servants of Russian imperi- 
alism and lackeys of Stalin’s designs’.!©” Especially after the formation 
of the socialist governments of Largo Caballero in September 1936 and 
Juan Negrin in May 1937, the Blueshirts accused them of selling out 
Spain to Bolshevik tyranny. Concern about massive Soviet interference in 
the country was well founded. At that time, Moscow not only provided 
arms and military advisers to the republicans but also held Spanish gold 
reserves as a ‘pledge’ in exchange for international protection by the 
Soviet Union.!°8 For that reason, the Blueshirts were more determined 
than ever before to fight the inner enemies of the fatherland. After all, 
as Mussolini wrote, ‘the human beast [was] always the same, whether it 
[was] [...] a Russian ghepew or a Spanish militiaman.!©? Besides, for the 
Falangists, socialism undermined the territorial and spiritual unity of the 
country by supporting the additional anti-national causes of regionalisms 
and secularism. On the one hand, the PSOE was showing benevolence 
and support for those who served the ‘particular ambitions of politicians 
and regional traffickers who [complicated] the problem of autonomies 
with blasphemous breaths of separatism’.!7° On the other hand, the 
socialists were leading the atheist struggle against the Catholic Church 
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that was ‘one of the historical essences of the espanolidad (Spanish- 
ness)’.!7! Their ultimate goal was to eliminate its presence from society, 
often resorting to persecution and vindictive methods. 

The text of the republican constitution approved on 9 December 1931, 
which the camisas azules hastily dismissed as the efforts of a minority to 
build an anti-Spanish state, seemed to put all this on paper. It recognised 
broad administrative autonomy for the regions and conceded statutes 
of self-government, as happened in Catalonia in 1932. It established a 
clear separation between the state and the Church, a drastic reduction 
of ecclesiastical privileges and the nationalisation of Church property. It 
guaranteed freedom of worship and sanctioned the dissolution of religious 
orders that vowed obedience to an authority other than the state. It also 
legitimised civil marriage and divorce as well as expropriations for reasons 
of social utility. Not least, it laid the foundations for social legislation that 
provided, among other measures, for the direct participation of workers in 
the management and benefits of companies. For National Syndicalist ideo- 
logues, it represented a sort of ideological manifest of anti-Spanish ideals. 
In it, the tools of ‘liberal-parliamentary candour’ merged with the most 
subversive socialist principles to sow seeds of discord, debasing the most 
intimate national feeling.!7? According to the Falangists, the country was 
in the dangerous tight grip of liberalism on one side and Bolshevism on 
the other. Thus, they saw no choice but to ‘mercilessly wipe out the 
internal accomplices, whether they were purple or red, who have assaulted 
or planned to assault [...] the spiritual fort’ of the fatherland to ‘deliver 
the nation, reduced to dust, to hidden masters’.!7% 

Significantly, among these ‘hidden masters’, both Italian and Spanish 
fascists included freemasonry, which completes the list of main anti- 
national opponents. At different times, freemasonry was associated with 
both the liberal regime and socialism, with whom it shared a poten- 
tially disintegrating and anti-systemic character. Drawing from a historical 
interpretation of the masonic lodges, the PNF and the Falange consid- 
ered them a severe threat. They supposedly plotted in the shadows to 
control the vital organs of the state and, for this reason, they had to be 
counteracted with appropriate measures. 

Italian Law no. 2029 of 26 November 1925, known as the ‘Law on 
secret societies’, served this purpose. It established the dismissal of all 
civil servants and military agents of every order and rank who belonged 
to organisations operating clandestinely, even partly, whether inside or 
outside the kingdom.!”* The reference to ‘that great criminal conspiracy 
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and forge of high treasons that was freemasonry’ was explicit, even if the 
lodges in Italy were not a real danger.!”> According to the data reported 
by the Minister of Grace, Justice and Religious Affairs, Alfredo Rocco, the 
number of freemasons was no more than 20,000 in 1925.!7° Moreover, 
it must be noted that Fascism itself embraced anti-masonic prejudice— 
dear to Italian nationalism—with some difficulty. This is particularly true 
considering that Raul Palermi’s Grand Lodge of Piazza del Gest! nomi- 
nated Mussolini mason of the 33rd degree (the highest of the masonic 
hierarchical pyramid) and awarded him the title of Honorary Grand 
Master in January 1923. Furthermore, this lodge, together with Domizio 
Torregiani’s lodge, not only favoured the rise of Fascism with finan- 
cial contributions but also boasted prominent figures of the Movimento 
Sansepolcrista among its members. !77 

Fascism assumed a clear anti-masonic position at the fourth meeting 
of the Grand Council on 15 February 1923. From that moment, party 
theorists began to warn against the Grand Orient’s power, spreading 
within the peninsula like a disease, attacking the healthy body of the 
fatherland and weakening the PNEF authority from the inside. Freema- 
sonry ‘was clinging to the state and, in a thousand ways, was binding 
it and dominating it’.!”° Thus, the struggle against secret associations, 
or ‘hidden hierarch[ies]’ as Rocco defined them, constituted a relent- 
less fight to defend the nation.!”? Once Italy obtained its independence 
from an alien power ‘at such a price and at such a price maintained’ it, 
it was inconceivable that the nation could again be a victim of political 
manoeuvres orchestrated by clandestine organisations linked to foreign 
headquarters.!®° For this reason, in punishing secret associationism, the 
members of the lodges were subject to the incontestable judgement of 
the Tribunale Speciale per la Difesa dello Stato (Special for the Defence 
of the State), which was in charge of assessing political crimes against the 
Fascist nation and the regime specifically.!°+ 

Analogously, Falangist theorists embraced and strengthened the theory 
of masonic conspiracy, exploiting its enormous potential for legitimisa- 
tion/delegitimisation from the early stages of their movement. In January 
1933, the Jonsist Onésimo Redondo Ortega denounced freemasonry’s 
strongly secular and ‘foreign’ character, which was alien to the national 
historical tradition. In his assessment, the liberal state, Marxism and the 
republic represented ‘imported goods that the masonic lodges and the 
insurgent Internationals recommended to impose upon the nation some 


myths and laws that [deformed] it’.!8* Two years later, José Antonio 
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Primo de Rivera, speaking of anti-national politics in 1931-33, high- 
lighted how Spain had become a colony of freemasonry. Thus, he 
legitimised the use of force against that ‘triumphant sect, [that was] seeder 
of discord, denier of the national continuity and obedient to foreign 
orders’.!8° Working on the same premise, Ramiro Ledesma Ramos 
denounced ‘secret and exotic’ freemasonry for jeopardising ‘the national 
interests, peace and the public order’ and for diffusing an anti-Spanish 
propaganda abroad.!*4 

The intensity with which Spanish Fascists conducted this campaign 
even before the Alzamiento gave renewed vigour to the anti-masonic 
radicalism of Franco and his army during the years of the Civil War.!®° 
This meant that a robust Falangist influence was underlying the norma- 
tive measures that were adopted during the conflict and in its aftermath to 
annihilate lodges as secret associations and enemies of the nation. Censor- 
ship hit them along with the Popular Front and trade unions, and they 
were Officially banned under the Law of Political Responsibilities of 9 
February 1939.!8° The legislation targeted parties and groups that had 
contributed to creating or aggravating subversion of the Spanish order 
and all those who had opposed the nationalists ‘with concrete acts or 
serious passivity’.!°7 

A new law, promulgated on 1 March 1940, intensified persecution. It 
affected secret societies and international forces of a ‘clandestine nature’— 
essentially freemasonry and seditious organisations associated with it—as 
part of international communism.!8° These were presumably responsible 
for all the tragedies that were devastating the life of the nation: from 
the war of independence to the loss of the colonial empire, from the 
fall of the constitutional monarchy to the ‘terrible atheistic, materialist, 
anti-militarist and anti-Spanish campaign’ that spread ‘the most atrocious 
slander against true Spain’ during the 1930s.!8? As in the Italian Fascist 
regime, a Special Tribunal was established to judge suspected affiliates of 
freemasonry. According to Article 10 of the new law, this tribunal also 
had the discretion to award ‘absolving justifications’ for individual merits 
linked to participation in the nationalist cause.!?° Among them, support 
for the Falange ended up as a parameter identifying a good citizen. Its 
absence, on the other hand, was a discriminating factor for assigning the 
black mark of anti-national Spaniard. Such a disposition offers a further 
clue to the importance that the National Syndicalist project of nation- 
alisation of the people had until the early 1940s. Although the regime 
never granted Falangists appropriate room for manoeuvre to imprint a 
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‘genuinely fascist direction’ in the country, the rewards under Article 10 
reflect the Blueshirts’ profuse efforts to affiliate the Falange with the true 
homeland once again.!?! 

In a comparative perspective, by monopolising the ideal of the father- 
land, the camisas azules and the camicie nere conceptualised the image of 
the anti-national enemy in a very similar way, often dehumanising it for 
its violence and cowardice. The relevance of this mechanism of appropri- 
ation lies in the fact that it was not just an abstract construction of some 
theorists but was turned into concrete political actions. Once Fascism and 
Falangism had excluded not only ideologically but also physically any 
other way of conceiving membership in the national community, they 
became the nation, or at least, so party ideologues believed. From that 
moment on, it was evident that the nation could no longer be described 
only in ‘anti’ terms. Thus, the PNF and the Falange channelled their 
energies into realising their most ambitious goal: giving their respective 
nations an original and distinctive fascist imprint. 


FROM THEORY TO Facts: IMPLEMENTING 
THE EFASCIST AND FALANGIST NATIONS 


As the Fascist intellectual Roberto Pavese emphasised, ‘it is not a party 
but a nation the movement that fights and defeats the enemies of the 
nation itself?.!°? Once the anti-Italy and the anti-Spain were out of play, 
a new political season dawned in which the Blackshirts and the Blueshirts 
discussed the topic of the nation not only in negative terms. When Fascists 
and Falangists invaded the political scene of their respective countries, the 
nation they dreamed of had some shared features. It was anti-decadentist, 
anti-positivist, anti-materialist, anti-rationalist, anti-liberal, anti-socialist 
and anti-masonic. Nevertheless, as the two-time Secretary of the Falange 
José Luis de Arrese stated, ‘the “antis” are always negative, and the 
people triumph only when they oppose the idea that destroys the idea 
that constructs it’.!? In the complex process of the ideological defini- 
tion of the nation that the two fascisms undertook, the purely critical and 
reactionary phase signified an essential but transient step. It preceded the 
much more crucial stage of positive construction of the national identity 
that PNF and Falange theorists interpreted in a totalitarian sense. 

After gaining power, Italian Fascism—which was a ‘sum of infinite 
negations’ in the period 1920-21—acquired a more defined identity.!?4 
Certainly, there were also moments of dissent within the movement, as 
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the internal debate that took place after the signing of the ‘treaty of 
appeasement’ with the socialists on 3 August 1921 demonstrated. In 
an article published in I Popolo d’Itaha, Mussolini declared that the 
covenant served ‘the cause of humanity, the cause of the nation, the cause 
of Fascism’.!°> Calling to order those who, like Dino Grandi, interpreted 
the agreement with the PSI as a ‘trap’ that erased the ideal heritage of 
the Blackshirts’ struggle, the Duce urged them to give up factional inter- 
ests.!°° Thus, he stated the movement’s priority unequivocally: ‘Fascism 
[saw] the nation, and then all the rest.’!°” If Fascism had identified itself 
with the fatherland from the beginning, from that moment onwards, it 
did everything it could to appropriate it concretely.!?° As Emilio Gentile 
argued, the ideal of the ‘Fascists’ homeland’ replaced the ideal of the ‘Ital- 
ians’ homeland’, which was the guiding principle of Risorgimento and the 
post-unity governments despite all its limitations.!?? Only the Blackshirts 
benefited from the status of authentic Italians, while those who did not 
embrace the PNEF belief received different treatment as ‘excommunicated 
and renegade’.?° 

The speech of 3 January 1925 that ratified the dictatorial turn of 
Mussolini’s government officially started this process of denationalisation 
of the anti-Fascists, which was publicised through the promulgation of the 
‘laws of defence’ in 1925-26. Under this legislation, the regime distin- 
guished between national and anti-national Italians, and legitimised the 
expulsion from the community of those ‘anthropologically incompatible’ 
with the new Fascist Italy.2°! The Discorso dell’Ascensione speech of 26 
May 1927 set out the guiding principles of this discriminatory policy. On 
that occasion, the Duce addressed the issue of the exiled countrymen, 
affirming that the regime’s policy towards these individuals rested not on 
‘terror’ but simply on ‘rigour’.?° Fascism did nothing except to provide 
measures of ‘social hygiene’ and ‘national prophylaxis’.2°* As the Duce 
stressed, the Fascist revolution had to defend itself and it did so effica- 
ciously. There was no room for any kind of political dialectics in Italy 
after the mid-1920s. 

Setting aside its peremptoriness, Mussolini’s judgement of the anti- 
national front reduced to ‘dust’ is significant for this work.?* Since the 
opposition had been silenced, a new political season began, in which 
the identification between Fascism and the nation no longer had the 
symbolic-ideal character of the past but became real. The construction of 
the Fascist fatherland could start at that point. Mussolini himself showed 
the high road, speaking to the upper echelons of the party in September 
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1929. In such circumstances, he declared that the regime would not 
have waited long to ‘expand the borders of the nation’.?°° That process 
was already under way and ‘the instrument of this expansion [was] the 
Party with its masses’.2°° It was a purely rhetorical exercise to abstract- 
edly discuss ‘hypothetical disagreements between Fascism and the nation’, 
considering that the PNF and its organisations included the ‘majority 
of Italians who mean[t] something’.?°” Ultimately, for the Duce, the 
distinction between Fascist Italians and anti-Fascist Italians was not only 
appropriate but also necessary. There was no place in the country for the 
latter, only for ‘afascists’-—those who did not take a political position—as 
long as they were ‘honourable and exemplary’ citizens.?°° 

Following these instructions to the letter, the repressive apparatus of 
the dictatorship adopted measures that tore apart any illegal activity of 
organised anti-Fascism. The approval of an amnesty on a massive scale on 
the tenth anniversary of the March on Rome was nothing but the regime’s 
public demonstration of the solidity and strength it enjoyed. The grant of 
amnesty took place in November 1932, while Achille Starace was Secre- 
tary of the Party. Mussolini entrusted him with the task of fascistising 
the entire nation and Starace attempted to accomplish this goal, imple- 
menting a principle that the Fascist theorists Alfredo Rocco and Giovanni 
Gentile laid down repeatedly. In particular, Rocco, presenting the ‘Law 
on dispensation from service of state officials’ on 24 December 1925, 
pinpointed that the identification between the state and the Fascist party 
was ‘logical’ and ‘holy’ since the PNF ‘represent[ed] and idealis[ed] the 
nation’.?9? This was the underlying assumption of the law that guaranteed 
complete correspondence between government and the bureaucracy that 
was in charge of implementing the directives of the head of the executive 
branch and building practically the Fascist state. For his part, Gentile, 
commenting on the constitutionalisation of the Grand Council in May 
1928, wrote: ‘The Party ceases to be a party. It is already virtually, and 
must be more and more effectively the Nation.’?!° Fascism had to be 
‘numerous’ in order to be ‘totalitarian’, and this implied not ‘leav[ing] 
any good Italian out of the political circles’.?!! 

In order to incorporate the whole of Italian society, the PNF appro- 
priated some pre-existing institutions and established new ones, trying to 
penetrate all areas of the nation. It did so in the sphere of welfare by 
creating the Opera Nazionale Maternita e Infanzia (National Mother- 
hood and Childhood Organisation) and the Associazione Fascista Caduti, 
Mutilati, Feriti per la Rivoluzione (Fascist Association for the Fallen, 
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Mutilated and Wounded for the Revolution). In the field of youth 
education, it established the Organizzazione Nazionale Balilla (National 
Organisation for Youth Education) which was absorbed into the Gioventu 
Italiana del Littorio (Italian Youth of Littorio) in 1937, and the already 
mentioned Gruppi Universitari Fascisti. The party also extended its tenta- 
cles in the economic field through the Consiglio Nazionale delle Corpo- 
razioni (National Council of Corporations) and the Comitato Corporativo 
Centrale (Central Corporative Committee), and in the cultural sphere 
with the Istituto Nazionale Fascista di Cultura (Italian National Fascist 
Institute of Culture). Moreover, it controlled a large proportion of civil 
servants through associations dedicated, for instance, to school staff, 
public employees, state railway workers, state industrial workers and 
postal service workers. Not even leisure was left out. Just to mention 
some examples, the party organised it through the Opera Nazionale 
Dopolavoro (National Recreational Organisation), the Comitato Olimpico 
Nazionale Italiano (Italian National Olympic Committee), the institution 
of summer camps, and control of radio, cinema and theatre.?!?_ Ulti- 
mately, the PNF was present in every aspect of private and collective 
existence. 

Starace’s era was marked by the ‘great prestige’ of the party and its 
‘capillarity’ in the life of the country ‘through a dense network of direct 
and connected organs’ that ‘permeate[d] the entire national fabric’.?!% 
He resolutely pursued this aim and, at the time of leaving the secretariat, 
wrote to Mussolini that the PNF structure had been ‘developed to the 
extreme limit’, up to the ‘minimum unit’, namely the individual.?!* The 
meaning of these words became clearer on 29 October 1939, when I/ 
Popolo d’Italia published on its front page a table indicating the forces 
listed in the PNF and its dependent organisations. The figures were 
impressive: 20,411,596 out of 43,733,000 Italians were members of the 
party and its various associations.”!° 

Certainly, the number of affiliates to the Falange never reached such an 
impressive level.*!© Nonetheless, this does not diminish the importance 
that the Falangist project of nationalisation of the Spaniards assumed 
under the Francoist regime. From the early months of the Civil War, 
it was evident that the Caudillo’s nationalist government was devoid of 
clear ideological orientation. To defeat the republic, the Generalisimo 
needed a political tool that was capable of providing adequate doctrinal 
backing and gaining the approval of the population. Excluding the conser- 
vative right, which dashed any expectation of national rebirth during the 
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1933-35 CEDA governments, the only parties in the rebellious front that 
could challenge the republicans on the ideological level were the Falange 
Espanola de las Juntas de Ofensiva Nacional Sindicalista and Comunién 
Tradicionalista. Carlism was ‘heroic, romantic and full of virtues’ but 
suffered from inadequate political modernity.*!7 Conversely, there was 
a widespread opinion in the Francoist headquarters in Salamanca that 
the FE de las JONS, as a revolutionary force with broad support in the 
occupied territory and a particular sensitivity to social needs, would have 
allowed nationalist Spain to ‘absorb red Spain ideologically’.?!8 

Grasping the cohesive and ‘nationalising’ potential of the Falange, 
Franco decided to use it to realise his hegemonic plans. Thus, he took 
advantage of the critical moment that the party experienced after it lost 
its main points of reference at the end of 1936. Onésimo Redondo Ortega 
fell in battle in the first days after the Alzamiento. Ramiro Ledesma Ramos 
was shot the following October. José Antonio Primo de Rivera died in 
front of a firing squad in a jail in Alicante on 20 November of the same 
year. The passing of the founding fathers of Spanish fascism and the 
absence of influential leaders who could keep the camisas azules together 
had consequences for the stability of the party, whose leadership was 
deeply divided. On the one hand, there were the supporters of Manuel 
Hedilla, then Secretary of the FE de las JONS, who was endowed with a 
strong revolutionary spirit and social conscience. On the other hand, the 
‘legitimists’, the most intransigent and loyal supporters of José Antonio, 
opposed any change in the party. A third group composed of men who 
joined Falangism at the eleventh hour consisted mainly of opportunists, 
conservatives and technocrats.7!? 

Despite the difficulties, the Civil War gradually strengthened the influ- 
ence of the Blackshirts in Franco’s deployment. The broad consensus the 
Falange had reached since the first months of the conflict and the expo- 
nential increase in the size of its militias were far from negligible.?7° As 
Ferran Gallego stresses, the FE de las JONS became the ‘more opera- 
tional and useful option to organise the mobilisation’ and to ‘define the 
political and social goals of the New state’ in a context of the increasing 
radicalisation of the fascistisation process of the right and extreme right 
forces that started during the Second Republic.?! 

Given the circumstances, it is no wonder that Franco began to see in 
National Syndicalism a potential threat to his power.??? In view of this 
concern, the Caudillo astutely promoted the union of the various polit- 
ical components inside his front to bring Falangist activity back within 
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the limits he set. With an ‘inside out coup d’état’, as the young provin- 
cial chief of the Falange in Valladolid, Dionisio Ridruejo, later defined 
it, he merged the FE de las JONS with the Carlists.27? The Unification 
Decree of April 1937 created a new political entity of ‘national char- 
acter’, the Falange Espanola Tradicionalista y de las Juntas de Ofensiva 
Nacional Sindicalista.?*+ At the same time, it dissolved all other organisa- 
tions and political parties while uniting Falangist and Carlist paramilitary 
groups into a single national militia that supported the army commanded 
by Franco himself.??° Also known as Movimiento Nacional (National 
Movement), the FET de las JONS was under the direct control of the 
Generalisimo who became its Jefe Nacional (National Head) in addition 
to being Jefe del Estado (Head of State).?*° Two party organs, the Junta 
Politica and the Consejo Nacional (National Council), assisted him in his 
duties.?77 

The Caudillo established the new party on the model of the FE de las 
JONS. He maintained its denomination, political programme and main 
governing bodies; however Franco never acted like a fascist leader.?7* He 
was a highly pragmatic modernising conservative who was determined to 
protect Spain from communism and the anarchy of the modern world. 
At the same time, he was glad to pretend to be pro-fascist as long as it 
enabled the nation to survive in the European context, which, at the time, 
was characterised by the advance of fascist powers.77? The forced marriage 
between Falangists and traditionalists is an emblematic example of Fran- 
co’s political realism. Through it, he achieved three extraordinary results 
at the same time. First, the fusion of the Spanish fascists with the Carlists 
gave homogeneity to the heterogeneous nationalist deployment. Second, 
it created a single party, which was an indispensable tool for the forma- 
tion of the new revolutionary government. Third, and most importantly, 
it brought all the components of the authoritarian compromise under the 
Caudillo’s control, also thanks to the Cuvadisimo, Ramon Serrano Stier, 
who considerably influenced Franco during his ascent to power. 

Unlike Franco, Serrano Sifer favoured the creation of a more inte- 
grated and properly fascist political system. Considered the spokesman of 
the Falange, he had great admiration for Mussolini’s Italy and for Nazi 
Germany, which earned him the nickname ‘Minister of the Axis’ when 
he directed foreign affairs from October 1940 to September 1942. His 
intervention in the unification was crucial since he mediated relations with 
the most radical wing of Falangism to successfully complete the oper- 
ation.?°° De facto, the 1937 Unification Decree inflicted a significant 
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blow on Falange’s autonomy. Nevertheless, the Blueshirts maintained a 
hegemonic role within the single party, which explains why the hopes of 
realising a Spanish fascist nation did not vanish among the most orthodox 
and coherent camisas azules. 

Franco had to make some concessions to the Falangists to contain their 
discontent and to acknowledge the National Syndicalist dreams of great- 
ness at least in words. Not by chance, the second article of the Unification 
Decree signed by the Caudillo established the ‘definitive organisation 
of a new totalitarian state’ as its ultimate goal, which the Generalisimo 
reiterated in an interview in July of the same year.?*! Moreover, the insti- 
tutionalisation of a single party and the configuration of its main organs 
appeared to the Blueshirts as an essential step to strengthen their posi- 
tion.?* Serrano Sufier’s choice to entrust the direction of the Ministry of 
Press and Propaganda (under the Ministry of Interior which he led) to a 
zealous fascist like Ridruejo in March 1938 seemed a further step in the 
same direction.?** The fact that the new regime accepted the 1934 FE de 
las JONS programme ensured ideological continuity with National Syndi- 
calism, while Franco’s decision to adopt Falangist symbols and myths gave 
the new authoritarian state a ‘fascist rhetorical patina’.?°* 

Ultimately, Falange’s forced acceptance of the 1937 unification was 
based on a compromise. The camisas azules committed themselves to 
respect the new hierarchical structure of the political system and Fran- 
coist leadership. In return, they received a promise that their project 
of true fascist totalitarianism would materialise once the Civil War was 
over.2*> The National Syndicalist plans contemplated the creation of a 
new order for Spain that would have passed through the realisation of 
‘political socialism’.?°° Summed up in the famous motto ‘por Ja patria, el 
pan y la justicia’ (‘for the fatherland, bread and justice’), it meant a ‘high 
degree of identity between society and state’ through the control of every 
branch of life in the country.?*” The instrument for this purpose was the 
party as the ‘transcendent, permanent and irrevocable synthesis’ of the 
nation.?*® The Falange did not feed itself on ‘fragments’, ‘entities’, ‘voca- 
tions’ or any ‘partial sense among those composing the homeland’.?%? It 
must have a totalitarian and inclusive scope since, as Ridruejo wrote, it 
‘was born to be everything or to die’, with ‘everything’ meaning ‘simply 
the total reconstruction of the fatherland’ .**° 

As the nationalist deployment won on the battlefield, the Blueshirts, 
following the example of the PNF, started to act in the name of Spain 
exclusively. This process underwent an inevitable acceleration during the 
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Second World War when, from 1940 to 1941, National Socialist military 
successes seemed to herald the creation of a new fascist and totalitarian 
order on a European scale. Salvador Lissarrague Novoa, philosopher and 
law sociologist close to the party, explicitly stated: ‘In opposition to 
the purely national [element] that is an abstract and empty formula, we 
proclaim the Falangist [element], which gives life and configuration in the 
present to the nation.’*#! Falange and nation became synonymous, which 
meant that there was no national dimension except the Falangist one. 

These were the ideological assumptions on which the camisas azules 
sought to build the Spanish fascist nation materially. They did it in the 
same way as the Blackshirts did in Italy, namely by occupying as much 
space as possible in the state apparatus. The order of the General Govern- 
ment in October 1937, which tied any administrative, local or provincial 
assignment to the approval not only of the Civil Guard but also of FET 
de las JONS leaders, constituted a step in that direction.74* Similarly, 
the creation of Falangist delegates at district, section and even at street 
level—exactly as happened in Italy during Starace’s secretariat—indicated 
to the extent to which the Falange wanted to increase its control over the 
territory.7*° 

Admittedly, the Blueshirts had been trying to penetrate the life of the 
nation even before the outbreak of the Civil War. In 1934, José Anto- 
nio’s sister Pilar Primo de Rivera founded the Seccién Femenina (Female 
Section) of the FE de las JONS, which facilitated the fascist education 
of Spanish women and guaranteed primary welfare services until Fran- 
co’s death.?## In 1936, Onésimo Redondo Ortega’s widow created the 
Ausxilio Social (Social Aid)—originally Auxilio de Invierno (Winter Aid)— 
which worked as an efficient humanitarian relief agency, which the Seccidn 
Femenina incorporated in January 1937. Starting in December 1940, the 
Frente de Juventudes (Youth Front) began to look after the political, phys- 
ical and premilitary education of young National Syndicalists, following 
the example of the Opera Nazionale Balilla and the Gioventt Italiana del 
Littorio. 

Control over the economy was another key element of the Falangist 
struggle for the ‘authentication of the regime’ in a totalitarian sense and 
the ‘reconstitution of state power’.?4° Italian Fascist corporatism showed 
the Blueshirts the way forward. Corporatist ideas had begun to circu- 
late in Spain during Miguel Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship when the 
Fascist debate on the labour market in Italy inspired the new Spanish 
labour reform of 1926.74° However, it was the National Council of 
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the FET de las JONS that implemented a more developed corporatist 
system twelve years later. It did so by approving the Fuero del Trabajo 
(Labour Law) in March 1938, which, while containing some peculiarities, 
had the Italian Fascist corporatist project as its main reference model.?47 
The document noticeably recalled Mussolini’s Labour Chart of 1927.748 
It was not by chance that an Italian Fascist trade unionist and consul- 
tant at the Italian Embassy, Ernesto Marchiandi, was called to attend its 
drafting.?#° The new law laid the foundation for creating the Organi- 
zacion Sindical Espanola (Spanish Union Organisation or OSE), which 
the Ley de Unidad Sindical set up in January 1940.7°° The OSE insti- 
tuted an order of vertical unions in the agricultural, service and industrial 
fields, which included all the factors of production that must serve the 
‘supreme interest of the nation’.?°! However, the organisation was the 
tepid outcome of bargaining among various interest groups in the FET 
National Council. It did not introduce radical changes to the produc- 
tion system and had little practical application, to the point that Ridruejo 
defined it with total disappointment as a ‘ghost ridiculed by rhetoric’.7°7 

Deprived of political autonomy, the Falange never succeeded in real- 
ising its plan to create an authentic ‘nation in blue shirt’. Nonetheless, 
the National Syndicalist programme of nationalisation of the Spaniards 
had a radically revolutionary and genuinely fascist significance. Despite 
the obstacles it encountered, this project did not remain a dead letter 
but determined concrete political choices. It is an undeniable historical 
record that its results were much more modest than those of the PNF 
in terms of the effective construction of a totalitarian state. However, 
the comparative analysis shows a fundamental shared element between 
Italian and Spanish fascism. Both identified the nation as the instrument 
to rebuild people’s identity. For them, it embodied the ideal weapon 
against the political, social, cultural and moral crisis caused by modernity, 
which liberal democracy, despite its best efforts, had failed to overcome. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Imperial Destiny of the Nation 


A NATURAL EVOLUTION 


For fascism, the trend towards the empire — that is, towards the expansion 
of the nation —- is a manifestation of vitality. Its opposite is a sign of 
decadence: people who rise, and rise again, are imperialist; people who die 
are defeatist.! 


Mussolini’s words are emblematic of the importance that the imperial 
issue played in fascism, and must have inspired the General Secretary of 
the Falange, Raimundo Fernandez Cuesta, when he asserted in 1938 that 
‘the people who have no imperial will is destined to perish’.* The practical 
realisation of an empire was undoubtedly a challenging goal to accom- 
plish. Nonetheless, it was a mistake to ‘abandon in advance the desire to 
achieve it’ since the imperial ambition represented ‘an inherent condition 
for the very existence of nations’ without which the latter ‘disintegrate[d] 
and [fell] into localisms’.? These statements reveal the almost physiolog- 
ical nature of the bond connecting the empire with the nation for Italian 
and Spanish fascisms. As the nation transcended the contingent reality 
of the state and embodied the spiritual and moral essence of the people, 
the empire—going beyond the nation—represented its next evolutionary 
stage, namely its enhancement and affirmation in the world. Thus, if for 
Fascism and Falangism the nation was the ‘maximum social reality’ to 
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which everything else was subordinate, the empire was its perfection, that 
is, the extraterritorial expression of its power.* 

Such assertions do not imply that the nationalist phenomenon was 
imperialist per se at the turn of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Within the heterogeneous Italian nationalism, for instance, there were 
those who, like Giuseppe Prezzolini, gave absolute priority to the reso- 
lution of domestic problems over reckless expansionist whims.° Similarly, 
among the fathers of Spanish nationalist thought, figures such as Angel 
Ganivet believed that Spain should regenerate internally. All the national 
vitality had to be concentrated within the state and not in any risky 
colonial adventure, which had brought the country to ruin in the past.° 
Nonetheless, fascist nationalism, including its Italian and Spanish manifes- 
tations, was certainly imperialist and not only in a rhetorical sense. Fascist 
and Falangist discourses on the empire were not empty chatter generated 
from the delusions of grandeur and megalomaniacal tendencies of some 
prominent party figures. On the contrary, fascist imperialism constituted 
the natural evolution of an authentically revolutionary political culture 
that, while trying to achieve the greatness of the nation, inevitably ended 
up seeking affirmation and prestige even beyond narrow state bound- 
aries. Based on this assumption, PNF ideologues and Falange theorists 
expressed their views on the empire, which were articulated according to 
their particular timing and modalities. 

As Emilio Gentile suggests, the fact that the Blackshirts’ nationalism 
in Italy would have sooner or later led to imperialism was predictable 
from the birth of the movement.’ Already in March 1919, Mussolini 
affirmed that imperialism was ‘the foundation of life for every people that 
tends to expand economically and spiritually’ and claimed for Italy its 
‘place in the world’.® In February 1921, he encouraged his supporters in 
Trieste to raise the ‘flag of the empire’ and Fascist imperialism. In June 
1925, during the Fourth National Congress of the PNE held in Rome, he 
went so far as to identify the imperial concept as ‘the basis’ of his party’s 
doctrine.!° 

Although the theme of the empire was present in Fascism from its 
origins, for several years it did not form a central element of its polit- 
ical discourse. In the beginning, the party’s expansionist dreams were 
still sketchy. They mainly revolved around vague plans for the creation 
of a ‘Great Italy’ and the desire for power sparked by the First World 
War. However, it could not have been any different in the initial phase 
of the movement, since there were much more severe problems to face 
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on the internal front. As has been seen in the previous chapter, at first 
the Blackshirts directed all their efforts towards elimination of the oppo- 
sitions and the realisation of the Fascist state. Only when these objectives 
were accomplished did the PNF imperial designs re-emerge with renewed 
strength and extraordinary determination. Thus, Mussolini decided to 
look beyond the boundaries of the peninsula towards new and more 
ambitious goals. 

Once again, the Fascists drew on the tradition of the Risorgimento to 
legitimise their projects by representing themselves as the successors of the 
patriotic generation that had exalted Italian moral primacy and claimed 
for the country a leading role on the world stage. As Giuseppe Bottai 
pointed out, in Italy the colonial idea arose later than in other European 
states. When the great wars for hegemony and empire were under way, 
‘foreign tyrannies’ still oppressed Italy, which was incapable of ‘acting as 
a nation’ because it had to fight ‘to become a nation’.!! In the histor- 
ical reconstruction of the ideologues close to Mussolini, it was during the 
Risorgimento that some enlightened political individuals began to appre- 
ciate the importance of pursuing a dynamic foreign policy. Thus, even 
before unification, Cavour tried, in 1851, to increase Savoy’s commercial 
presence in the Mediterranean basin, boosting trade with Tunisia. Four 
years later, with the Piedmontese state taking part in the Crimean War, 
the statesman managed to enter the European diplomatic assembly and 
clarified that the Kingdom of Savoy would develop its economic interests 
in the Near East.!2 

PNE intellectuals identified some elements of a colonial doctrine also 
in Mazzini and the sacred mission of civilisation he ascribed to Italy. It is 
questionable whether the Genovese patriot sought to pave the way for a 
more decisive expansionist state policy. Nonetheless, party theorists must 
have found particularly interesting Mazzini’s article dating back to March 
1871, in which he claimed a vital role for Italy in Asia and northern Africa, 
especially in Tunisia and in Libya.!? Analogously, in the opinion of Carlo 
Curcio, professor at the Fascist Faculty of Political Sciences in Perugia, 
Vincenzo Gioberti and Cesare Balbo also contributed to the cause of the 
empire. The former emphasised the idea of Italian civil and moral primacy, 
and demanded control over Corsica and Malta for its country. The latter 
hoped for the birth of a great Catholic and Mediterranean civilisation, 
with Rome at its centre.!# 
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According to a Fascist interpretation, the colonialists of the late nine- 
teenth century assimilated the ideal legacy of these illustrious men. In 
particular, Francesco Crispi proved the most capable political actor of the 
unified state. He projected Italy into the Mediterranean area and gave 
it an authentic ‘imperialistic soul and thought’.!5 He was credited with 
having opposed the ‘small, anguished, miserable conception that [had] 
inspired the colonial politics’ until then, and used the military campaign 
in Eritrea and Ethiopia to revive Italian power.!° Nonetheless, for PNF 
ideologues, the presence of a vile and defective ruling class ended up 
dooming Crispi’s adventure in Abyssinia. The Battle of Adua, as Bottai 
wrote, ‘like Caporetto, like every misfortune of the fatherland, [found] 
in Parliament its prophets, [...] its propitiators’.!7 The Italian defeat of 
1 March 1896 opened the way for the era of Giovanni Giolitti and the 
‘cohort of gnomes’, leaving the country indolent and discouraged.!® 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, some party intellectuals saw 
in the publications of Mario Morasso, Gabriele D’Annunzio and Alfredo 
Oriani—who revived the idea of the primacy of Italy in the world—proof 
that the Italian imperialist tradition had never faded. Prominent figures of 
Italian nationalism, such as Enrico Corradini, Luigi Federzoni, Roberto 
Cantalupo and Francesco Coppola, in turn, retrieved this tradition and 
forcefully brought the theme of colonial expansion back to the centre 
stage of political debate.!° The founder of the weekly I/ Regno, Corradini, 
asserted in 1908 that imperialism was a ‘state of the nation’, that is, a 
‘state of exuberance, vitality, and strength’.2? Thus, after the end of the 
Italian—Turkish conflict of 1911-12, he rejoiced in that colonial success 
and expressed his pride at seeing triumphant Roman civilisation reappear 
on Libyan soil after 1500 years.*! 

It was the Rome of the Caesars, the one that Corradini alluded to, 
and it was precisely ‘the sensitivity and the consciousness of the genius of 
Rome and the Empire’ that he recalled for Italians, anticipating what PNF 
ideologues would do some years later.?* According to the latter, this sensi- 
tivity and consciousness were finally ‘rooted, clarified, and developed in 
the people’ with Fascism to the point that they became two cornerstones 
of the regime.?* The reality was that, once again, Fascism drew from 
nationalist thought to guarantee the necessary doctrinal basis to justify 
its own ideological and political choices. The construction of the Fascist 
myth of a Caesarean Roman spirit was the emblem of the bright destiny of 
the country. It constituted a powerful tool to legitimise the expansionist 
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projects of Mussolini, who was gloriously portrayed as the ‘new Augustus 
of a reborn imperial Italy’.7* 

However, the cult of ancient Rome and its empire—as Gentile 
stresses—was not just the ‘grotesque expression of the Fascist factory 
of ideological emptiness’.2°> Such an interpretation seems reductive and 
simplistic. Beyond the rhetoric, the camicie nere did not use that 
radiant past for ‘reactionary nostalgia’ or ‘antiquarian veneration’ but re- 
elaborated it in a modern way to forge Italy’s political future.?° Through 
an ‘unscrupulous anti-historicist manipulation of the history of Rome’, 
they established a diachronic ideal bridge between the Caesars’ mythical 
imperium and the Duce’s empire, which had as its mission to spread 
Fascist universal principles on a global scale?” After all, the Fascist 
nation was ‘an ethical reality that exist[ed] and live[d] inasmuch as it 
develop[ed].’?8 The fact that it would project itself internationally at 
some point in its existence was the logical consequence of the state of 
permanent mobilisation in which the party held the Italians, or at least 
the majority of them. By working hard to build a Fascist homeland— 
a fighting community in which there was no trace of the Old Italy—it 
was somehow inevitable that the myth of the nation would merge with 
the myth of the imperial civilisation.2? The new PNF nation would have 
brought ‘discipline wherever [there was] disorder and an evident or veiled 
rebellion’.*° Against the ‘absurdity of the internationalist myth’, both 
in its democratic and socialist versions, Fascism wanted to establish a 
peaceful hierarchical order among states.*! Mussolini’s Italy—which was 
‘potentially and by right empire’—would have led it by its ‘pure and 
universal ideal’, overcoming ‘every limitation of tradition and church’ and 
promoting harmony between people through the ‘power of the spirit and 
weapons’,°” 

A conceptual fine tuning of the relationship between the nation and 
the empire appears in the PNF Political Dictionary, where Curcio defined 
nationalism as the ‘intrinsic expansive vitality of a civilisation’ and as ‘exal- 
tation, active consciousness, duty’ of the nation in history.** There was 
no contradiction between the nation and the empire, unlike what most of 
the old ruling class had asserted. In the first 60 years of the unified state, 
liberal governments had preferred to adopt a defensive tactic based on 
‘nullness’ and a good dose of ‘parasitism’ rather than a dynamic and enter- 
prising policy.*+ On the contrary, for Fascism, the nation and the empire 
were not only compatible but also complemented each other perfectly 
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since, as Roberto Pavese claimed, the only and authentic nation was the 
one that had ‘virtually the empire in itself”.*° 

The considerations of PNF theorists went as far as to investigate 
the essential elements for realising this mythical imperial civilisation. 
Party linguist and philosopher Antonino Pagliaro identified two. First, 
a universal idea was needed, a guiding principle to govern the political, 
social and civil configuration of the country and that could be success- 
fully applied in different spatial and temporal contexts. This was the case 
of the Fascist doctrine, and the Italian people—who had reached a ‘high 
perfection of culture, organisation and cohesion’—had to become its 
evangelist.°° However, a universal idea was not enough per se. An impe- 
rial conscience, that is, complete faith in the ‘human, non-contingent and 
transient value’ of the principles underlying the nation, had to support 
it.°” The Blackshirts firmly believed in the superiority of the ‘Italic civil- 
isation’ and the importance of their task: ‘to make their world and their 
political and social victories a moment in world history and a good for all 
peoples’.*8 

Fascist theorists were certain that building an empire would also have 
brought several immediate and tangible advantages. From an economic 
point of view, it would have secured markets for Italian production and 
supplied raw materials lacking in the country.*? On the other hand, 
party intellectuals presented colonisation as an effective solution to the 
problem of population growth in Italy. While the regime encouraged 
people to pursue the greatness of the country and to offer children to the 
fatherland through pronatalist policies, Italians had to deal with limited 
resources practically. Colonial settlements seemed to provide a way of 
considerably reducing the ‘demographic exuberance’ within the penin- 
sula.4° The Fascist government promised decent homes to metropolitan 
citizens willing to relocate and a source of employment in terms of land to 
cultivate. The 20,000 farmers who disembarked in Tripoli in November 
1938 were only a small proportion of them, considering that the regime 
planned to settle about 500,000 Italians on the Libyan coast alone.*! The 
benefit of this policy of colonisation would have been twofold. It would 
have stopped Italian emigration abroad, which was seen as a disaster 
and a loss of national energy.” Most of all, it would have consolidated 
Fascist control over African territories by introducing an enormous mass 
of settlers. The latter would have reduced the Indigenous population 
to a minority and transformed those native lands into authentic Italian 
provinces, in so doing literally expanding the nation.*? 
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The party media never tired of repeating that Fascism would not 
execute a policy of colonial exploitation. Its imperialism differed from 
the aggressive imperialism of ANI nationalists since it aspired to assume 
a strong ethical character. Officially, PNF ideologues always rejected— 
at least in words—the idea of colonialism imposed by force of arms and 
based on the desire to humiliate Indigenous people, which they associ- 
ated with the German and English powers.** The ‘integral’ Fascist empire 
would not only be a ‘territorial or military or mercantile expression, but 
a spiritual and moral one’.*> According to Mussolini, his nation was so 
strong in its history, culture and political maturity that it would lead other 
nations ‘without having to conquer one square kilometre of territory’.*° 
The regime would have carried out its colonising plans with humanity and 
a deep charitable spirit to export a higher order of life and bring wealth 
to populations that were considered inferior. 

Party propaganda went as far as to exalt the Duce as the defender 
of those people, as happened when the celebrations held in Tripoli on 
18 March 1937 were reported. Mussolini received the ‘sword of Islam’, 
a ceremonial white weapon that he wielded on the back of a black 
horse in an authoritative and proud attitude as ‘protector’ of all Arabs.*7 
This image, immortalised by the regime’s media, was incredibly evoca- 
tive. Once the process of reforming Italians and creating the New Man 
of Fascism within state borders was complete, the Blackshirts would 
continue their educational task in less developed foreign civilisations. 
Presenting themselves as modern missionaries in fez and musket, they 
were to ‘fascistically evangelise’ the Indigenous peoples and teach them 
to obey the principles of the PNF revolution.*® 

As contemporary historiography has revealed, the image of benev- 
olent Fascist colonialism is a long way from the reality. The regime 
resorted to all the tools at its disposal to realise its imperialist ambi- 
tions. Although Italy had signed an international treaty in Geneva in June 
1925 prohibiting the use of chemical and biological weapons, Mussolini 
approved the use of poison gas to systematically spread terror among 
the native population, first in Libya and later in Ethiopia. In February 
1936, he suggested that the Commissioner of Italian East Africa, General 
Pietro Badoglio, employ infectious agents to eradicate all resistance.*? 
This conduct negated any claim to a kind Fascism and was even more 
execrable than unnecessary, considering that an advanced army of a Euro- 
pean nation-state—as was the Italian army—was fighting poorly organised 
and equipped local guerrillas. Nevertheless, Mussolini’s regime not only 
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resorted to terror to obtain recognition of its colonising role. It also 
pursued this aim through non-violent means, as demonstrated with the 
creation of the Gioventi Araba del Littorio (Arab Youth of Littorio 
or GAL) in 1935. Equivalent to the Opera Nazionale Balilla and the 
Gioventu Italiana del Littorio, it guaranteed the spiritual and material 
support of the party to Libyans.°? Italo Balbo, Governor of Libya from 
1934 to 1940, actively promoted it in order to impart political, mili- 
tary and moral education to youngsters and instil in them a sense of 
attachment to the Fascist Italian motherland.*! 

On 22-23 May 1936, the periodical L’Azione Coloniale reported on 
one of the GAL’s indoctrination activities. A front-page article gave a 
comprehensive account of its participation in the Imperial Day celebra- 
tion that was taking place in Rome. Some members of the Arab Youth 
of Littorio sailed to Naples arriving in the capital on a special train to 
join the event, where they paid homage to King Vittorio Emanuele III 
and the Duce. The article described that they marched ‘martially’ in front 
of Mussolini on the Street of the Empire, demonstrating efficiency in 
their military demeanour, and that they intoned the song ‘Giovinezza’ 
(‘Youth’) in an atmosphere of euphoria and jubilation. This was a new 
version of the famous Fascist song, which they interpreted according 
to Arabic style, partially modifying the lyrics and the music that ‘spon- 
taneously degenerated into a monotonous tune of an authentic local 
colour’.°? 

The article evidently had propagandist intent. Nonetheless, its signif- 
icance lies in the detailed description of a cross-section of the Italian 
colonial reality which saw it as essential to inculcate in the Indigenous 
populations a love of Italy—their adopted homeland—and devotion to 
the regime. For party ideologues, the two things were not distinct but 
went hand in hand. If Fascism and nation coincided and the empire 
was the extraterritorial extension of the nation, it goes without saying 
that empire and Fascism coincided too. Such a process of identification 
would secure the Blackshirts the exclusive representation not only of their 
country but also of the annexed imperial possessions. Thus, it is not 
surprising that the regime devoted time and energy to regimenting young 
Berbers through party organisations who not only had little knowledge of 
what Fascism was but also knew very little about Italy. PNF ideologues 
considered this operation extremely profitable since it would infuse a sense 
of belonging in the natives towards their colonisers and consolidate Fascist 
success in the colonial administration. 
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If for Italian Fascism it was a matter of creating a bond between the 
motherland and the empire ex novo, Falangist theorists were confident 
that a special connection between Spain and its former overseas territo- 
ries had survived even after the disaster of 1898. Four centuries of colonial 
domination could not be wiped out in a single blow, not even in the face 
of the heavy defeat of Spain at the hands of the United States. Spanish 
influence, especially in Latin America, had been so strong and perva- 
sive in Indigenous societies that it could not be easily eliminated. This 
is particularly the case considering that, starting from the reign of Isabel 
of Castile and Ferdinand of Aragon, the congquistadores (conquerors) not 
only imposed their economic and commercial presence but also acted as 
true apostles of Hispanic culture in all occupied territories. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, Spain heeded the ‘/amada de lo 
Universal’ (‘call of the Universal’), according to the Falangist theorist 
Antonio Tovar who was responsible for national radio in 1938 and was 
Under-Secretary for Press and Propaganda in 1940-41.°? It embraced its 
universal vocation consciously with the primary aim of spreading world- 
wide the values of the Hispanidad (Hispanicness), that is, the Spanish 
language, culture and spirituality.°+ Taking as a model the ancient Capi- 
toline empire, which extended its hegemony to the Mediterranean under 
the banner of the pax romana, Spain succeeded in uniting a vast multi- 
racial community of men and women harmoniously under the Catholic 
Kings’ emblem of the yoke and the arrows.*> This glorious empire flour- 
ished during the reign of Charles V, but began its descending parabola 
in the seventeenth century. According to National Syndicalist ideologues, 
the decline was due to the moral degeneration of Spain and the absence 
of the imperial vigour that had animated the epic overseas feats of the 
past. Tovar pointed to the Peace of Westphalia of 1648—which gave birth 
to the modern international system—not only as the ratification of the 
end of Spanish dominion in the Netherlands but also as the beginning 
of national tragedy. From that moment on, a slow but inexorable process 
of impoverishment characterised the political life of the country for over 
two centuries. First the War of Succession and then the Napoleonic inva- 
sion forced Spain to leave all its possessions in the Old Continent. In the 
nineteenth century, with the loss of colonies in the New World, it became 
clear that the decline of the illustrious empire founded 150 years earlier 
was unstoppable.°° 

At first glance, this reconstruction may seem nothing but a melancholy 
and anachronistic re-enactment of a legendary past in which ‘in the world, 
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orders were given in Spanish and people obeyed in Castilian’.°” On the 
contrary, it was a real declaration of intent by the men of the Falange who 
looked with pride at that great imperial heritage and were determined to 
reap it. Using history as a ‘politic engine’, the Blueshirts identified ‘vital- 
ity’ as the distinctive trait of the nation since they were sure that Spain 
still had ‘something to do in the world’.®® In their view, ‘winds saturated 
with constitutions, encyclopaedism, Roussonian theories, liberal myths’ 
and with ‘secret orders, masonic hideouts and treasons against the father- 
land’ had failed to undermine the country’s original spirit of conquest.°? 
After centuries of disorder, the Catholic Kings created the first modern 
nation-state and imposed their colonial supremacy on previously unex- 
plored continents. Similarly, after years of republican and socialist anarchy, 
the Falange—with its renewed emblem of the yoke and arrows—was to 
restore Spanish prestige and return to the people ‘the tension and dignity 
of empire’ it deserved. 

Unlike Italian Fascism, the theme of the empire was a central compo- 
nent of the ideological universe of Falangism from the beginning. 
Starting with Giménez Caballero, Ledesma Ramos and José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera, all party theorists identified in the imperial projection 
of the nation one of their most important political goals. It was not by 
chance that the third of the 27 programmatic points of the FE de las 
JONS stated peremptorily: ‘We have the will of Empire. We affirm that 
the historical achievement of Spain is the Empire.’°! The founder of the 
Falange further developed this guiding idea in a parliamentary speech on 
30 November 1934: 


Spain does not exist because it has its language, because it is a race, or 
because it is a collection of customs. The essence of Spain lies in an impe- 
rial vocation to unite languages, races, peoples and customs in a universal 
destiny.©? 


Ismael Saz observes that, ultimately, José Antonio’s missionary nation- 
alism resolved itself into the ideal notion of empire.°? It was the firm 
belief of the Falangist leader that ‘nations are determined from the 
outside’.°* The same concept of unidad de destino en lo universal implied 
that the revival of the Spanish fatherland had to be accompanied by the 
realisation of a collective mission in the world and a significant outward 
expansion project. Primo de Rivera summed up this thought masterfully 
in these famous words: 
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We do not have to see in the fatherland the stream and the lawn, the song 
and the bagpipe. Let us see a destiny, an endeavour. The fatherland is the 
one that formed a collective endeavour in the world. Without endeavour, 
there is no fatherland. Without the presence of faith in a shared destiny, 
everything dissolves in native regions, in local flavours and colours.°° 


For Falangist theorists, the empire was not just a synonym for prestige 
and grandeur; it also represented an authoritative source of aggregation. 
Overcoming narrow state boundaries, it constituted a formidable tool for 
solving the problem of regional separatisms that threatened the territo- 
rial unity of the country. Moreover, it encouraged citizens to recognise 
themselves as members of the same national community and to coop- 
erate in realising a tremendous joint mission of high spiritual value. In 
1938, Raimundo Fernandez Cuesta wrote in the periodical Vértice that 
‘the unity of destiny [made] the people evolve into the nation and the 
nation into the empire’.°° For Spanish fascists, nation and empire were 
two historically inseparable and interconnected dimensions. With this 
conviction, they were confident that the rebirth of the homeland would 
correspond to a simultaneous imperial rebirth since the greatness of the 
nation could have been achieved only through the recovery of the empire. 

The reality was that, in the 1930s, Spain went through a convulsive 
phase in its political history and did not have the resources to embark 
on such ambitious projects. This was especially true after the outbreak 
of the Civil War, which consumed all the energies of the nation on the 
internal front. When fighting ceased in April 1939, the country was on its 
knees. Three years of fratricidal clashes had torn the social fabric to shreds, 
left the state economy in pieces and razed many cities. In this context, 
the analysis of the Falangist imperialist discourse is particularly interesting 
because it provides significant insights into how the Blueshirts intended 
to overcome the position of second-order power held by Spain at that 
time. Civil War wounds were still open but this did not distract the men 
of the Falange from returning to the nation a highly prestigious place in 
the international forum. While rejecting the idea of a colonial policy based 
on monopoly and a protectorate—which they considered a ‘hypocritical 
European formula to hide ruthless exploitation’—National Syndicalists 
claimed the ‘right to defend Spanish civilisation in the world’.°” Spain 
had to return to being the pivot of the ‘great Hispanic brotherhood’ that 
had brought together about 200 million individuals of different races all 
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over the world sharing the same language, customs, traditions and, not 
least, religious belief.°* 

Catholicism had been decisive for the success of the conquerors’ 
endeavours since the end of the fifteenth century. The evangelisation 
of Indigenous populations and their conversion to Christianity gave a 
symbolic and mystical significance to the colonial mandate. It was not only 
the manifestation of the power of the Catholic Kings’ Spanish nation born 
from the Reconquista, which began to discover unexplored worlds. It was 
also a divine mission to spread the word of God against all sorts of heresy 
and paganism.°? The Blueshirts, who declared themselves the successors 
of that ancient and bright empire, could not ignore the evangelical value 
that the overseas expeditions had assumed from the beginning. Conse- 
quently, it is not surprising that the National Syndicalist expansionist 
claims contained references to the Catholic tradition to which the idea 
of the empire, like that of the nation, was linked. 

In the early 1930s, loyal supporters of the laic and totalitarian state, 
such as Redondo Ortega and Ledesma Ramos, also acknowledged that 
the greatness of the country was historically connected to its Catholic 
essence.” For his part, in 1933, Giménez Caballero declared that Spanish 
fascism represented the ‘new catholicity in the world’ and that Spain 
would regain its former imperial prestige and return to being the right 
arm of the universal Christian ideal.”! Similarly, José Antonio Primo de 
Rivera recalled how Spain had brought civilisation to the inhabitants of 
unknown continents and incorporated them into a ‘universal feat of salva- 
tion’ thanks to its ‘sense of Catholicity’.”? In the opinion of the founder 
of the FE, this was the element that had made the country great for 
centuries, and this should be the starting point for rebuilding Spanish 
national and colonial power under the watchful eye of the Falange.”° 

After the unification of the FE de las JONS with the traditionalists 
and the unleashing of anti-clerical republican fury during the Civil War, 
references to Catholicism increased not only in the Falangists’ nation- 
alist narrative but also in their imperialist discourse. Spanish fascism tried 
to integrate religion into its political thought while committing itself to 
preserve its revolutionary character in what Saz defines as an ‘unresolved 
oscillation between the reaffirmation of the most orthodox submission to 
the principles of the Church and the most nationalistic attitudes’.”* Thus, 
party historian and philosopher Pedro Lain Entralgo saw in Catholicism a 
‘spiritual centre’ that gave ‘meaning and transcendent virtue’ to the unity 
of destiny that the Falange were to retrieve after centuries of decline.7° 
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Similarly, Antonio Tovar associated the imperial essence of Spain with the 
Catholic values of the Counter-Reformation, which he made coincide 
with fascist values.7° As he wrote, in the fifteenth century the country 
launched itself on ‘the path of spiritual unity and the humanisation of 
coloured races elevated to the dignity of Christians’.”” The empire of 
the Falange would do the same by preserving the Spanish language and 
traditions in the world and saving ‘the soul of the Hispanidad, that is, 
Catholicism’.7® 

Nonetheless, while many National Syndicalist theorists advocated a 
colonial renaissance on eminently cultural and spiritual grounds, many 
in the party—which to all intents and purposes was born fascist and 
radical—promoted plans of concrete territorial expansion.7? From the 
very beginning, some of the most pre-eminent Falangist ideologues envis- 
aged the reconstruction of an empire based on strength, domination 
and physical occupation of the territories.8° This happened to a greater 
extent between 1935 and the early 1940s, when the successes of the Axis 
powers were promising indicators of a future fascist international order. 
The Blueshirts thought they could take advantage of the redistribution 
of power in the Old Continent. Therefore, they promoted their projects 
of effective conquest both in Europe and beyond with even greater force 
and conviction. As they argued, real power ‘can never lack a vigorous 
physical reality that imposes the order on thought’.8! The empire of the 
Falange would not be a ‘rhetorical empire’.8* The camisas azules were 
not willing to live on memories of past glories, nor would they have 
been satisfied with some cultural pre-emption rights over former Spanish 
domains. Most importantly, they were not going to shirk the duties—not 
only moral but also practical and substantial—that their universal destiny 
imposed on them.** 


THE ROUTES OF EMPIRE 


The Political Dictionary of the National Fascist Party put it on paper: 
the analogy between the Italian and the Spanish imperial condition was 
impressive. After a long phase of internal struggles, colonial defeats and 
humiliations at the international level—culminating in the ‘tragic years’ 
1919-22 in Italy and the Civil War in Spain—the Blackshirts and the 
Blueshirts had finally acquired ‘full awareness of their historical mission in 
the world’.84 Thus, they did not hesitate to announce the trajectories of 
their expansionist policy, which included the Mediterranean first. 
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Both claimed natural dominion over this basin against British and 
French hegemony. The camicie nere celebrated the Italian—Spanish 
agreement ratifying their participation alongside Franco’s troops in the 
1936-39 conflict as a good starting point for redefining the geopolitical 
order in that strategic area. After all, Mussolini’s support for nationalist 
Spain was closely tied to his win and the Fascist foreign policy strategy. A 
republican victory would have realised the fears of a Bolshevik revolution 
in Spain and made Madrid dependent on Moscow and Paris, considerably 
reducing Italy’s influence in the Mediterranean.®> On the contrary, for 
PNE theorists and leaders, in that area, which they regarded as the ‘real 
metropolitan frontier’ of their country, Italy was ‘an insuppressible polit- 
ical reality’.8° Since there was no possibility of colonisation beyond the 
Atlantic in the face of the North American superpower, it was in Africa 
and Asia that party ideologues envisaged their imperial projects. In those 
wild lands ‘once largely covered by Roman eagles’, there was still room 
for Italian labour ‘in the interest of civilisation’, and right there the settlers 
of Littorio would have begun their ‘peaceful and fruitful penetration’.®” 

These convictions motivated Mussolini, who began to claim rights 
in critical regions of the Arab Maghreb after the March on Rome. In 
particular, the Duce hoped for an authoritative role for Italy in the 
administration of Tangier, which was not only a strategic port on the 
Strait of Gibraltar but also had hosted a sizeable Italian settlement for 
years. Although placed under international rule since 1912, the area was 
the subject of conflicting interests for France, Spain and Great Britain. 
More precisely defined regulation was needed, which is why the three 
European states signed a convention on 18 December 1923 that gave 
the French government a privileged role in the territorial and municipal 
management of the city. Fascist Italy, which did not join the negotiations, 
openly opposed the new agreement. The tense situation called for an 
anti-French rapprochement with Spain, resulting in further deterioration 
of the already complex relationships between Paris and Rome, the latter 
refusing to tolerate the invasive colonial policy of the Quai d’Orsay in the 
Mediterranean. A show of force from the Fascist government resolved the 
conflict four years later. As a warning shot, in October 1927 Mussolini 
sent three warships to Tangier, and the recognition of Italian rights over 
the city was officially guaranteed with the signing of a protocol on 25 July 
1928.88 
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Although the Moroccan dispute was solved diplomatically, it revived 
old disagreements between Italy and France over Tunisia. In 1881 the 
French protectorate had been formally established in the region, which 
did not please the then Italian Prime Minister Benedetto Cairoli, who 
had made the colonisation of the area—regarded as an appendage of 
the metropolitan territory—one of his government’s objectives. The main 
problem related to the interests of the long-established Italian community, 
the largest in the country, which enjoyed the rights and freedoms that the 
capitulatory regime of September 1896 provided. When, in 1919, French 
authorities announced their intention of abolishing these privileges and in 
1925 declared their will to ‘Gallicise? more than 12,000 Italians in twelve 
years, tensions between Rome and Paris became palpable.®? Mussolini was 
firmly determined to defend Italy’s interests in the Mediterranean and 
resolutely intervened on the Tunisian question, this time in a strategic 
and pacific manner. The PNF created schools and credit institutions 77 
loco, established social welfare organisations and intensified its propa- 
ganda. The goal was to gain the sympathies of the local ruling class, thus 
maintaining control of that crucial area so close to the west coast of Sicily. 

Besides claiming questionable rights in Morocco and Tunisia, from 
1923 Fascism also committed itself to consolidating Italy’s presence wher- 
ever the authority of Rome had already been established, at least formally. 
This was the case in Libya, which became a possession of the Italian 
kingdom with the signing of the Lausanne Treaty on 18 October 1912, 
sanctioning the conclusion of the Italian—Turkish war that had begun 
a year earlier. Despite international recognition of Italian sovereignty 
in the country, several areas were not yet under the control of Rome 
after the end of the conflict. Although the troops sent by Giolittimwho 
endorsed the colonial expedition with little enthusiasm—conquered the 
coasts quickly and with relative ease, they encountered many obstacles 
in imposing Italian domination in the hinterland.?° The situation was 
particularly challenging in Cyrenaica, where the Indigenous resistance of 
the Islamic brotherhood of Sanusiyah proved somewhat tenacious. The 
outbreak of the First World War complicated the already delicate situation, 
compromising the results achieved thus far. A large number of military 
units in Libya were called home to meet the needs of war, and the Italian 
presence in the occupied territories was drastically reduced. Many inland 
areas were suddenly abandoned in a disorderly manner and returned 
quickly to the control of native populations. About 60,000 Italian soldiers 
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remained in the country. Given the small number of contingents, they 
found themselves compelled to monitor only the coastal area and to 
defend themselves from the continuous attacks of Arab garrisons.”! 

The end of the conflict in Europe implied a return to a decisive expan- 
sionist policy. Beginning in January 1922, Bonomi’s government started 
operations to re-conquer Libya. The fatigue and the poor organisation 
of the local rebels, in comparison to the greater security and speed of 
Italian troops, allowed the latter to obtain some quick victories. It was 
not until Fascism came to power in October of the same year, however, 
that the process of colonial expansion was accelerated, since it relied on 
the total support of Mussolini’s executive branch. The Duce, ignoring 
earlier promises of peaceful penetration, did not hesitate to resort to 
the most despicable tools. Acts of violent repression against the popu- 
lation and Senussi warriors, round-ups, expropriations, use of poison 
gas, confinement in concentration camps and cattle slaughter were recur- 
ring practices.?” Giuseppe Volpi, Governor of Tripolitania from 1921 to 
1925, endorsed these practices as part of General Rodolfo Graziani’s mili- 
tary campaign to bring the whole of Libya under the control of Rome. 
The goal was achieved in January 1932, when the sole Governor of 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, Marshal Pietro Badoglio, declared that all 
subversive activities had been crushed.°* Royal Decree no. 2012 of 3 
December 1934 provided for the creation of a single colony that united 
the two territories under Italo Balbo’s general governorship. At the same 
time, four provincial administrative districts—Tripoli, Misrata, Benghazi 
and Derna—were established as well as a southern military territory 
responsible for controlling the Saharan area.?4 

The Blackshirts enthusiastically welcomed the conclusion of the colo- 
nial endeavour in Libya, which they declared was Roman once again. The 
initial excitement soon gave way to more realistic considerations, however, 
since the country was extremely poor, predominantly desert and sparsely 
populated.°> Nonetheless, PNE ideologues were mainly interested in the 
capacity of the territory to absorb the growing ‘metropolitan energies’ to 
be employed in large and medium-sized farms deliberately created by the 
regime using state funding.?° Moreover, for party theorists, the comple- 
tion of the conquest of Libya represented a further Fascist victory where 
the old liberal ruling class had failed. Thus, they proudly announced that 
Fascism had finally gained control over the Italian ‘fourth shore’, alluding 
to the 1800 kilometres of Tripolitanian and Cyrenaic coast overlooking 
the Mediterranean Sea. 
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Alongside efforts to valorise the Libyan possessions, the camicie nere 
looked to the Dodecanese islands as a new direction for their expan- 
sionist foreign politics in the 1920s. This archipelago had been an Italian 
dominion since 1912 when Italy seized it from the Ottoman Empire after 
the Italian—Turkish war. However, the jurisdiction of Rome was only offi- 
cially recognised in August 1924, when the Second Treaty of Lausanne 
entered into force.°” In the PNF geopolitical view, control over the Dode- 
canese islands was indispensable for an ‘imperial and totalitarian nation’ 
like Italy. First, these islands were to play an important defensive role 
against possible attacks by Western, Balkan and Asian powers. Further- 
more, they constituted a ‘base for the cultural and spiritual expansion of 
Italy in the Near East’ and a significant foothold for trade in that region.?® 
Many Italians welcomed this accomplishment, with Fascism taking the 
credit for obtaining international acceptance of Italian authority in the 
Dodecanese and for promoting a form of superior civilisation in that 
possession. Once again, party propaganda celebrated Mussolini as the 
principal author of this achievement, which Fascist jurist and historian 
Renzo Sertoli Salis defined as ‘a beautiful page of our Mediterranean 
history’ and a further confirmation of ‘an Italian tradition in the East’ 
that was destined to last for centuries.”? 

Some Fascist leaders, however, insisted that the ‘keys to [Italian] 
expansion in the world’ were in the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
where the tricolour flag was already flying in some areas.!°° On the one 
hand, there was Eritrea, which became an Italian colony in 1890. It was 
an impoverished country of unprofitable mining operations and unpro- 
ductive agricultural land.!°! Its importance lay essentially in the port 
of Massawa, one of the most modern trading centres of the Red Sea. 
Moreover, its proximity to Ethiopia, which had been the focus of Italy’s 
expansionist ambitions for decades, made Eritrea a vital strategic base for 
launching a possible attack against its neighbour.!°* On the other hand, 
there was Somalia, occupied by Italy in 1908 but fully controlled only in 
1927, after two years of military intervention under the leadership of then 
Governor Cesare Maria De Vecchi, who brought about the pacification of 
the northern rebel sultanates.!°* Mostly poorly populated and desert, the 
Somali colony gained more value after the signing of the Italian—British 
protocol of July 1924, under which the Fascist government obtained from 
Great Britain the area on the right bank of the River Juba. It was part of 
the former British province of Jubaland, a fertile area that, according to 
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PNEF technicians, would improve the growth of indigenous crops—mostly 
cotton, bananas and kapok—and livestock.! 

A territorial concession in a small part of the Chinese city of Tientsin, 
obtained by Italy after its participation in the 1901 Boxer War, completes 
the picture of Italian possessions at the beginning of the 1930s.!°° Fascist 
rhetoric trumpeted the importance of these domains. However, they were 
scarcely profitable from an agricultural or mining point of view, and 
it took years of intensive economic and military efforts to control and 
develop those resources. The dominant feeling among Fascist leaders was 
that Rome had been left out of a fair division of Africa. It had obtained 
territories that were devoid of real value, having to be content with scraps 
left by Paris and London. Determined to erase the image of Italy as a 
third-rate power, PNF theorists—who had hitherto acted in accordance 
with pre-Fascist foreign policy—began to delineate clearly and organically 
their colonialist project. It was essential to ‘carry the whole life of the 
nation to the plan of the Empire’, and they would do so through a long 
overdue conquest of Abyssinian lands to which, in their view, Italy had 
‘title deeds provided by the blood spilt by its children’.!°° 

From the early 1930s, Fascist references to the empire become stronger 
and more frequent for a number of reasons. First, the Blackshirts felt 
an urgent need to restore the Italy’s lost honour and the imperial pres- 
tige that it deserved, and to direct the Fascist nation towards new 
and more ambitious goals. Second, there was the necessity to quickly 
escape the economic crisis that hit Italy as a result of the Great Amer- 
ican Depression of 1929. Ethiopia would ensure markets for Italian 
exports as well as a continuous supply of raw materials, such as minerals, 
wheat, cotton, wool and coffee. It would also guarantee a respectable 
lifestyle for settlers—especially poor peasants, unemployed and unskilled 
workers, small provincial officials and low-ranking officers—who wished 
to improve their socio-economic status. Moreover, party theorists and 
leaders were certain that a new colonial war would be useful to rebuild 
the unity of the nation and to consolidate the prestige of the regime and 
the Duce.!°7 Not least was the desire to finally avenge the defeat of Italy 
in the 1896 Battle of Adua, which more than 30 years on still rankled as 
an open wound in national pride.!° 

The Fascist campaign in Abyssinia was not an unpremeditated venture 
by the regime. Its first political preparations dated back to 1932, when 
the then Minister for the Colonies Emilio De Bono drew up a report 
regarding a possible offensive against Ethiopia, alerting the Minister of 
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War, the Air Force Minister and the Governor of Eritrea to this intention. 
This project remained a dead letter until 1934, when the Duce began to 
arrange military resources to annex Ethiopia.!°? The Ual-Ual incident 
in December of the same year provided the casus belli, after which the 
party promptly set in motion its propaganda machine to convince public 
opinion of the urgent need to intervene and fight the army of Negus 
Haile Selassic.!!9 The regime’s demands were facilitated by France and 
Great Britain, which did not want to jeopardise diplomatic relations with 
Mussolini’s Italy in order to keep the Stresa Front united. Italy started 
war operations on 3 October 1935 without encountering any particular 
resistance from the international community. Minor economic sanctions 
approved by the Society of Nations in an attempt to stop the Duce’s 
occupation plans were not only ineffective but also counterproductive. 
They allowed the party to attach even greater importance to the mission 
in Ethiopia, claiming that the honour of the homeland was at stake.!!! 
As Giuseppe Bottai argued, those who had ‘foolishly thought of using 
the Ethiopian conflict as a reagent to dissociate “Fascism” from “Nation” 
[were] totally wrong’.!!? The war in Abyssinia was not just a colonial 
war but a ‘Fascist war’ and a ‘national war’ since it was an endeavour 
of the party and the people, in which 400,000 men of the regular Italian 
army fought and succeeded in wiping out Indigenous resistance in a short 
time.42 

On 5 May 1936, after seven months of a military campaign, Mussolini 
announced the entry of Marshal Badoglio into Addis Ababa and 
proclaimed that Ethiopia was Italian.'!4 On 9 May of the fourteenth 
year of the Fascist era, the Duce welcomed the ‘reappearance of the 
Empire on the fateful hills of Rome’, which, according to its founder, bore 
‘the indestructible signs of the will and power of Littorio’.!!> Enormous 
crowds applauded the regime and praised the Duce, who had succeeded 
in giving Italy the place in the sun that it deserved.!!® In the climate 
of collective exaltation that arose in the country, people began to think 
that the Ethiopian campaign portended a more significant endeavour to 
be extended beyond the Strait of Gibraltar. Moving from Africa, the ‘new 
Romanity’ was to build ‘a bridge from the past to the future of its empire: 
from the Mediterranean coast to the coast of the southern Atlantic Ocean, 
from Europe to South America, wherever Rome brought its idiom and 
faith?) 

While it was dreaming of transatlantic colonial expansion and contin- 
uing to advance its claims on the Dark Continent—mainly on Djibouti 
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and the Suez Canal—in spring 1939 Fascism conquered the ‘fifth shore’ 
of Italy, namely that of the Balkans.!!® After a short occupation lasting 
just a few days, a constituent assembly gathered in Tirana on 12 April 
to offer the crown of Albania to King Vittorio Emanuele III. The 
following night, the Grand Council of Fascism met in an extraordi- 
nary session to celebrate the memorable event with ‘virile joy’.!! Seeing 
‘the tricolour flag and the banner of the eagle wav[ing] next to each 
other’, with the same enthusiasm the President of the Camera dei Fasci 
e delle Corporazioni (Chamber of Fasci and Corporations), Costanzo 
Ciano, announced that the Albanian people had ‘found its way’.!?° It was 
heading towards a ‘great and happy future that Imperial Rome assure[d] 
to it in the glorious name of the Duce’.!*! With the annexation, the 
destiny of Albania was officially tied to ‘the sceptre of the Savoy’ and ‘the 
rules of the Littorio’, which after centuries had finally brought Italy back 
to its ‘imperial fastigium’.!?? 

Exhilerated by this colonial success, after initial hesitation Mussolini 
entered the Second World War alongside his National Socialist ally 
to extend Italian Fascist dominion on a continental scale. The ‘par- 
allel war’ waged by the camicie nere, to which Hitler’s Germany had 
contributed substantially, led to considerable results in the short term. 
With the shameful Battle of the Alps in June 1940, Italy gained control 
over several French municipalities along its western border. During 
the campaign in Greece launched on 28 October of the same year, it 
occupied a large part of the Balkans, together with most of the Greek 
territory and its islands. In November 1942, Italian Fascist forces added 
Corsica and eight districts in the south-eastern part of France, including 
the Principality of Monaco, to the spoils of war.!?? However, the devel- 
oping conflict soon showed all the weakness of the Fascist machine. The 
myth of Italian military superiority turned out to be unfounded, and the 
parallel war appeared for what it really was: a significant miscalculation 
of Fascist imperialism. It ended in abject failure in the summer of 1943. 
Internally divided, without popular consensus and checked by the Allied 
powers, the regime collapsed, and the empire to which the Blackshirts 
had devoted so much energy fell with it. 

At that time, the fascist parabola in Europe had already entered its 
declining phase. Until just before this moment, however, those who 
looked to Mussolini’s Italy as a model saw in its colonial endeavours 
proof of the fascist effectiveness in foreign policy. The Falangists were 
no exception, and in 1935 they expressed strong opposition towards the 
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economic sanctions that the Spanish republican government had adopted 
against Italy while praising Mussolini’s regime for carrying out a masterful 
work of civilisation towards the ‘wild’ Ethiopians.!?* Admiration of the 
imperial achievements in Abyssinia fostered the ambitions of the camisas 
azules. Thus, they declared themselves even more determined to revive a 
real empire, certain that once the internal crisis was over and the dignity 
of the nation was restored to the people, there were infinite possibilities 
in the international arena for Spain.!?° 

National Syndicalist ideologues and leaders began to make territo- 
rial demands right from the beginning of their movement, confident 
that the realisation of the new Jonsist and Falangist state would soon 
turn their projects of conquest into reality. These included the annex- 
ation of Vasconia in southwest France. Party theorists considered this 
region contiguous with the territory and population of the Basque 
country, with which it was to merge. The Falangist expert in colonial 
studies, José Maria Cordero Torres, summed up this position in 1934. 
He asserted that ‘the border divide[d] an identical landscape: the same 
faces, the same blood’.!?° They were all ‘Euskeras, that is non-Romanised 
Spaniards’, which led him to conclude that the ‘French Basque country 
[...] had to be Spanish’ to all intents and purposes.!*7 Analogous claims 
concerned the Principality of Andorra, a small state near Catalonia in the 
eastern Pyrenees, which Falangists wanted to bring back under exclu- 
sive Spanish control after a pact with France in 1278 had established the 
joint authority of the two countries over this territory. The Roussillon 
and High Cerdanya regions, both historically belonging to the Arago- 
nian crown and the Princedom of Catalonia, had been ceded to France 
with the Pyrenees Treaty in 1659. Their repossession would complete the 
territorial unity of Spain.!?° 

If these were the closest and most immediate objectives of the National 
Syndicalists, their expansionist plans included much more ambitious goals. 
The unification of the Iberian Peninsula under the emblem of the yoke 
and arrows of the Falange was undoubtedly among them. The first state- 
ments in this regard date from 1931, when Ramiro Ledesma Ramos 
promoted the Spanish annexation of Portugal in La Conquista del Estado, 
which constituted a leitmotif in his writings.!*? He was certain that the 
two countries were made up of a ‘unique people that, after a romantic 
period of national independence, [could] and [had] to merge into an 
empire’.!°° He legitimised these imperialist ambitions as a mission of 
salvation. Spain would free Portugal from a ‘militaristic tyranny that was 
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dishonouring’ it and from the serious threat of an imminent ‘sovieti- 
sation’.!%! Tt was a moral obligation for Spain to ‘prevent the noble 
Portuguese people from suffering both betrayals’ and to integrate the 
Lusitanian state ‘in the Spanish imperial order, helping it to escape from 
the powers that oppressed it’.!°? For the JONS co-founder, this aim was 
so crucial as to justify the use of force. In an article emblematically entitled 
‘Do we conquer Portugal or does Portugal conquer us?’, he abandoned 
any attempt at a benevolent tone, declaring: ‘if Spain finds its eternal 
route, at the moment of regaining its territorial sovereignty, Portugal will 
be ours for a genuine and clean right of conquest’.!%? 

José Antonio Primo de Rivera himself favoured this territorial assimila- 
tion project. According to Felipe Ximénez de Sandoval, one of his most 
famous biographers, in a private conversation with some of his faithful 
comrades José Antonio supported Lisbon as the capital of the envisaged 
Spanish empire of the Falange. Through Lisbon, Primo de Rivera said, 
‘all Iberian impetus that summarise[ed] the Tagus River enter[ed] the 
Atlantic Ocean, and, from there, the Spaniards could see ‘face to face the 
immense Hispanidad of [their] American blood’.!** Beyond the rhetoric, 
the Falangist plans for the annexation of Portugal had to be a real concern 
for the President of the Lusitanian Council, Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, 
who signed a treaty of friendship and non-aggression with Franco’s Spain 
in March 1939. Under this agreement, the contracting parties committed 
themselves to mutually respect their frontiers and not to endanger their 
respective territorial integrity in any way.!*° In doing so, Salazar estab- 
lished in writing good neighbourly relations with the new nationalist 
government of Madrid. At the same time, he bound the Caudillo to 
respect Portuguese independence and, implicitly, to contain the camisas 
azules’ imperialist ambitions. 

Claims to Gibraltar often accompanied the Blueshirts’ pretensions over 
Portugal. Spain had ceded this strategic promontory at the entrance of the 
homonymous strait to England in 1713 with the Treaty of Utrecht, which 
concluded the War of the Spanish Succession. For the following two 
centuries, Spaniards repeatedly attempted to recover it but failed. The loss 
of Gibraltar, considered a ‘neuralgic point of the life and grandeur’ of the 
homeland by Falangists, was a matter of shame for national pride which 
the camisas azules were determined to erase.!*° ‘Gibraltar [...] has been, 
is, and will remain the constant concern of the Falange’, said Ximénez 
de Sandoval in 1937, confident that the world would see ‘the victorious 
flags of Spain Una, Grande y Libre’ flying once again in the fortress of 
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Pefion in the near future.!*7 For National Syndicalist theorists, regaining 
that territory would mean a significant first step towards the reaf- 
firmation of Spanish hegemonic role in the Mediterranean. More- 
over, it would secure an important bridgehead to advance into North 
Africa, where Madrid had historical precedents and material inter- 
ests.!°® According to party ideologues, from Gibraltar ‘the African call 
continue[d] to reverberate insistently in the ears of all Spaniards’ as 
the lands on the other side of the strait—where Spain left ‘many illu- 
sions and lots of blood’—represented the natural continuation of their 
homeland.!°? 

Morocco and Algeria were two geopolitical imperatives in the 
Falangists’ imperial project. The camisas azules alleged legitimate juris- 
diction over them since, in their view, ‘the hunger and sweat of the 
Spaniards’ made possible the colonisation and the enrichment of both 
countries.!#° For the Blueshirts, ‘nobody [could] deny the Spanish 
influence while the Alhambra, the Mezquita and the Giralda stay[ed] 
upright’.!4! Thus, they tried to persuade all Moroccans and Algerians 
to tenaciously reject the interference of France which they accused of 
occupying those lands illegitimately. 

Spanish presence in Algeria, which mainly concerned the city of Algiers 
and the island of Pefion, effectively dated back to the early sixteenth 
century, long before French colonisation in 1830. The situation was very 
different in Morocco, where the two European powers had co-existed 
since 1912, when the Fez Treaty divided the country into protectorates. 
While Paris ruled an extensive region that corresponded to the majority 
of the state, Madrid administrated the area of the Rif and the western 
Atlantic coast, except for the international zone of Tangier. National 
Syndicalists complained about this division of Morocco, which in their 
view unjustly assigned to Spain only a small part of the territory, mostly 
mountainous and difficult to penetrate. It was a definite concern of the 
Falangists to ‘end this state of affairs for patriotic honour and interest’.!42 
Therefore, as ‘faithful realisers of the political will’ of the Catholic Kings, 
they promised to extend what they considered the natural Spanish rule 
over all of Morocco and committed themselves to oust the perennial 
French enemies from the country once and for all.!4? 

On this issue, the interests of the National Syndicalists coincided with 
the projects of Francisco Franco who had a special affection for Spanish 
Morocco, where he had spent much of his military career and where 
he started the Alzamiento in July 1936. The Caudillo was a fervent 
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proponent of vigorous expansionist politics in northern Africa, although 
he was aware that Spanish forces alone were not enough to achieve it. To 
this end, he sought the support of Hitler, whom he met on 23 October 
1940 in Hendaye, a French town on the border with the Basque country, 
in the presence of their respective foreign ministers Serrano Stier and 
von Ribbentrop. On that occasion, they discussed the entry of Spain 
into the Second World War. Franco made Spain’s participation in the war 
conditional on the Ftihrer’s acceptance of his claims to French-controlled 
Morocco, part of Algeria and Cameroon, amongst others.!44 These 
claims were unacceptable to Hitler, who was unwilling to break the 
alliance with Vichy France, and prevented the conclusion of an official 
agreement between the two regimes.!*> Nonetheless, these negotiations 
are indicative of the importance that Franco attributed to the colonial 
issue in Africa, strengthening Falangist convictions of an imminent and 
imposing extension of the Spanish occupation in that continent. 

If territorial expansion in the Maghreb represented a primary goal of 
the camisas azules’ foreign politics, it was ‘through the routes of the sea’ 
beyond the Atlantic Ocean that they were sure to recover ‘glory and 
prosperity’ for their nation.!4° The foundation of the Hispano-American 
colony was the crowning achievement of Spanish imperialism and repre- 
sented the bedrock of the ‘undefined destino en lo universal’ the Falangists 
wanted to return to fulfil.'4”7 For Ledesma Ramos, the ‘firm and most 
vital people’ who inhabited those lands were the ‘perpetual manifestation 
of the [Spanish ] imperial capacity’.!48 A visceral and indissoluble bond far 
beyond a simple linkage of brotherhood tied Spain to its former colonies. 
Thus, the founder of La Conquista del Estado stated: ‘our role in America 
is not — nor is it equivalent to that of — a friendly people since we will 
always be obliged to be something more. We are them, and they will 
always be us.’!4? Ximénez de Sandoval echoed him a few years later, 
asserting that once the Spanish race was ‘poured into twenty American 
people’, it would have been ‘absurd to ignore the force of blood’.!5° 

These statements, charged with affection and poetry, acted as a 
preamble to the far more concrete and less sentimental claims to over- 
seas territories set out by National Syndicalists in the FE de las JONS 
programme of 1934. ‘Regarding the countries of Latin America’—the 
third point in the last paragraph stated—‘we will tend to the unifica- 
tion of culture, economic interests and power’.!5! In this way, Spain 
would regain the ‘title of pre-eminence in the universal endeavours’ that 
it deserved, according to Falangists. Moreover, it would finally return 
to play its legitimate role of ‘spiritual axis of the Hispanic world’ that 
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North American imperialism stole from it in the nineteenth century.!5? 
In the historical reconstruction of the Blueshirts’ ideologues, the birth 
of the South American republics had taken place in the ‘most chaotic 
of disorders’.!5? It ended up leading the newborn independent states— 
‘defenceless and stuttering’—to the ‘cold, inhuman domination [...] of 
the United States’.!°4 Against it and Monroeism, Falangists proclaimed 
the motto ‘hispano para los hispanos’ (‘Hispanic world for the Hispanics’), 
inciting the Latin people to ‘rebel against Yankee domination’ and find 
salvation in the ‘return to the Spanish [tradition] as the starting point of 
their civilisation and history’.!>° 

On 12 October 1892, the fourth centenary of the discovery of the 
New World, the conservative government led by Antonio Canovas del 
Castillo proposed institutionalising the Dia de la Raza (Day of the Race) 
to commemorate the ancient bond between Spain and the South Amer- 
ican nations.!5° The initiative, which also involved Portugal, resulted 
from a wave of Hispano-American pride that followed the Spanish Amer- 
ican wars of independence of 1810-25, and that the foundation of 
the Ibero-American Union in 1885 further strengthened. The annual 
12 October ceremony, which officially became a national holiday under 
Antonio Maura’s government in 1918, assumed new significance in the 
1920s and 1930s, with the radicalisation of the Spanish right progres- 
sively transforming it in a ‘patriotic rite at the service of power’.!°” This 
process began during Miguel Primo de Rivera’s military dictatorship and 
reached its peak with the appearance of National Syndicalism, which gave 
the Dia de la Raza a clear imperialist connotation. In celebrating Spain’s 
colonial vocation, Falangists highlighted less its spiritual character and 
more its purely territorial and concrete nature. They reiterated the legit- 
imacy of their presence in former overseas domains and their desire for 
future conquests.!5° Beyond the Atlantic Ocean was the natural exten- 
sion of the Spanish nation and its living space that the camisas azules 
were determined to recover. 


THE TRANSMISSION OF IMPERIAL VALUES 


Both Fascist and Falangist theorists were aware of the importance of 
an efficient propaganda machine for securing the broadest possible 
consensus, and propaganda on colonial issues was certainly no excep- 
tion. Thus, they designed and employed particular institutional tools in 
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an attempt to convince as many Italians and Spaniards as possible of the 
goodness of their majestic expansionist projects. 

With this idea clearly in mind, Italian Fascism created the Istituto 
Coloniale Fascista (Fascist Colonial Institute or ICF), which was in 
charge of infusing a colonial conscience into citizens and encouraging 
joint scientific, commercial and industrial activities between the imperial 
possessions and the fatherland. The origins of the institute date back 
to January 1906, when a group of experts in colonial matters, on their 
way back from a congress in Asmara, founded it under the name of 
Istituto Coloniale Italiano (Italian Colonial Institute). Located in Piazza 
Venezia in Rome, its creation represented a reaction against the general 
defeatism towards Italian expansionism especially following the debacle 
of Adua, and laid the foundations for an active colonial revival.!5? Party 
ideologues carried on this heritage, and in February 1928 the PNF 
designated the ICF ‘the great colonial school of the Nation’ and the sole 
body responsible for coordinating imperial propaganda.!©° 

The institute performed numerous tasks. It assisted fellow compa- 
triots abroad, published studies on the colonies, organised lessons on 
colonial culture, and hosted congresses and conferences. During the pres- 
idency of Pier Gaetano Venino, who was in office from 1928 to 1931, 
numerous peripheral sections appeared both within and outside the terri- 
tory of the state, including the Youth Centres of Colonial Action, which 
provided the younger generations with an imperial education. Moreover, 
in that period, ICF activities multiplied. The Italian Colonial Chamber 
of Commerce was established in Milan. The Trade Fair of the Lombard 
capital hosted a permanent Pavilion of the Colonies. The creation of a 
Colonial Bank was under consideration. The promotion of rural cruises 
in Libya, prize trips for schoolchildren, the award of medals glorifying 
colonisation and celebrations of the Giornata Coloniale (Colonial Day) 
complete the picture.!°! 

Information on these initiatives was widely disseminated thanks to the 
collaboration of the Fascist University Groups, which devoted a section of 
their magazine, Libro e Moschetto, to colonial themes. The ICF publicised 
all its activities mainly through its press organ, L’Oltremare, founded in 
1927. It was a monthly publication that absorbed the old organ of the 
institute, Rivista Coloniale, and had the Deputy for the Colonies Roberto 
Cantalupo as its first director. Beginning in 1930, a committee led by 
Venino took the lead until it was suppressed in 1934, when L’Oltremare 
merged with Rivista della Colonie Italiane edited by the corresponding 
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ministry. Additionally, the volumes of the Annuario delle Colonie Ital- 
jane, monographs, postcards, commemorative stamps and colonial film 
programmes enriched the colonial propaganda that the daily informa- 
tion agency Le Colonie further implemented.!°? In 1937, the institute 
changed its name to Istituto Fascista per Africa Italiana (Fascist Insti- 
tute for Italian Africa) while continuing its ‘action of fusion of all colonial 
forces of the Nation’ until the end of the Second World War.!°? A new 
periodical, Africa Italiana, linked to it appeared in 1938.!°4 Once the 
regime collapsed—and the empire with it—the institute was renovated. 
It stopped acting as the ‘colonial arm of the party’, in other words, a tool 
for political propaganda, and acquired a more scientific role.!©° 

In Spain, the National Syndicalist project to unite all Hispanic 
nations under the Falangist yoke and arrows could regard the activity 
of the Consejo de la Hispanidad (Council of Hispanicness or CdH) as 
contributing towards its ambitious aims. Set up on 2 November 1940, 
the CdH was responsible for spreading the imperial communitarian idea 
within the new Francoist state, as well as in the former colonial domains. 
Divided into five sections—cultural, political, economic, social and legal— 
the Council had the ultimate task of defining a uniform direction for 
relations with the ancient overseas possessions, and dissolving the various 
associations and pre-existing foreign circles that ‘constantly falsif[ied] the 
old and sonorous Hispanic voice’.!°° 

Although the law that created the CdH did not explicitly mention the 
Falange, the text made obvious reference to the third point of the FE de 
las JONS programme of 1934. The first quote was in the preamble to the 
law that incited Spain to regain its status of ‘spiritual axis of the Hispanic 
world as a title of pre-eminence in universal endeavours’.!°”7 The second 
article of the law referred to the FE de las JONS programme in so far 
as it indicated the primary goal of the CdH activities were the ‘unifica- 
tion of culture, economic interests and power’ with South America.!°° 
The presence of these elements left little doubt as to the political force 
in the regime that had pushed for the creation of this body. As the histo- 
rian Lorenzo Delgado Gémez-Escalonilla stressed, the programme of the 
party ended up giving ‘substance to a legal precept that, on paper at 
least, [would have inspired] the action of the Spanish state towards Latin 
America’.!©? Moreover, the fact that the legislator entrusted control of 
the CdH to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which the filo-fascist Ramén 
Serrano Siner headed at the time, appears by no means accidental and is 
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indicative of how closely the imperialist narrative was linked to the more 
properly fascist component of the dictatorship. 

The camisas azules greeted the creation of the Consejo de la 
Hispanidad enthusiastically. For them, it represented the ‘ambitious 
Spanish foreign policy in its best and most proper [form]’.!7? Further- 
more, they regarded it as the direct descendant of the ancient Consejo de 
Indias (Council of Indies), the highest administrative body of the imperial 
territories of South America and the Pacific, founded in 1524. Boasting 
such a predecessor, the Blueshirts tried to use the CdH as a tool to regain 
political leadership over the former colonies, at a time when Axis military 
successes were foreshadowing a fascist world victory and making Falangist 
imperial ambitions appear achievable.!7! Nevertheless, despite attempts to 
charm Latin countries and induce them to fight US influence, the activ- 
ities of the CdH were not sufficiently well developed and the Council 
never gained popular favour. 

Along with the Istituto Coloniale Fascista and the Consejo de la 
Hispanidad, Fascist and National Syndicalist ideologues could count 
on the Fasci Italiani alPestero (Italian Fasci Abroad) and the Falange 
Exterior (Falange Abroad) respectively to spread their imperial message 
worldwide. These were born as auxiliary party structures and played 
the role of revolutionary avant-garde of Fascism and Falangism outside 
the Italian and Spanish territorial boundaries. The first Fasci all’estero 
appeared spontaneously in several European cities before the March on 
Rome, although the party statute of 1921 did not mention them. Their 
official recognition dates from August 1922, when the PNF expressly set 
up a department for their management. During the Fifth Meeting on 16 
February 1923, the Grand Council of Fascism divided this department 
into five sections corresponding to five geographic macro-areas: North 
America, South America, Asia, Africa and Europe. Giuseppe Bastianini 
directed them until November 1926, followed by Cornelio di Marzio and 
Piero Parini in 1928.1” Initially under the control of the PNF National 
Directory, the sections were placed under the supervision of the Foreign 
Ministry held by Mussolini himself ad interim several times.!7* 

The formation of the first nucleus of the Falange Exterior took place 
in summer 1935, also thanks to financial support from the Italian Fascist 
regime.!74# José Antonio Primo de Rivera founded it in Milan to gather 
Spanish students living in the Lombard capital who sympathised with 
National Syndicalism. Its creation was formalised in January 1936 and 
constituted the first nucleus of Servicio Exterior (Foreign Service or SE) 
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of the FE de las JONS, led by Ximénez de Sandoval until April 1937. 
José del Castafio Cadorna, his successor, directed the SE after its institu- 
tionalisation as Delegacién Nacional del Servicio Exterior de la FET de las 
JONS (National Delegation of Foreign Service of the FET de las JONS 
or DNSEF), following the Unification Decree of 1937. Falanges Exteri- 
ores appeared in most of Europe, Central and Latin America, but also in 
Morocco, Canada, the Philippines, China and Japan. The DNSEF was 
restructured in August 1938, when it was divided into nine sections: 
the Foreign Female Organisations; Social Aid; Education and Youth 
Formation; Exchanges and Propaganda; Healthcare; Work; Treasury and 
Administration; Culture and Recreation; and Justice and Law.!7° 
Initially, both the Fasci all’estero and the Falange Exterior were in 
charge of managing economic aid from expatriate countrymen in support 
of the patriotic cause, which was promoted by the Blackshirts and the 
Blueshirts. However, the two structures quickly became tools of active 
political intervention to spread Fascist and Falangist doctrine across the 
world. Their main goals were to provide assistance to Italian and Spanish 
citizens abroad and to monopolise their political representation, fighting 
anti-Fascist and anti-Falangist propaganda in the countries that hosted 
them. They were also responsible for establishing relations with similar 
political movements and for exalting the national and imperial values of 
Italy and Spain on a global scale.!7° For Mussolini, the Fasci all’estero 
were a kind of ‘Fascist consulates for the legal and extra-legal protec- 
tion’ of emigrant compatriots.!7”7 For Castaiio Cardona, the Falanges 
Exteriores represented an ‘effective instrument’ of the Falangist ‘external 
action in the spiritual, cultural and economic spheres’, as well as ‘the 
advance of [their] civilisation and a bulwark always ready to defend [their] 
movement’.!78 
The Blackshirts and the Blueshirts tried to convert these organisations 
into bridgeheads for a more aggressive foreign policy that was capable 
of supporting their imperialist projects, but as time went by the results 
proved to be far below expectations. This was due, first, to the tepid 
support of expatriate compatriots and their modest participation in the 
activities of PNF and Falange foreign branches.!”? In the Spanish case, 
the difficulties also concerned the lack of means and the progressive loss of 
power by the most radical fascist component within Franco’s government 
starting from 1941 to 1942. Nevertheless, the tensions (if not outright 
conflicts) between the two parties’ hierarchies and the respective official 
state diplomacy—which did not tolerate political interference that could 
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discredit its work—represented the biggest obstacle to the realisation of 
Fascist and Falangist plans. The eternal state-party dualism reappeared, 
this time outside national boundaries, and once again it was the party that 
lost out in the struggle for supremacy.!®° In these circumstances, the Fasci 
all’estero and the Falange Exterior were gradually deprived of content and 
autonomy. When in the winter of 1941 the tide of the Second World War 
began to turn against the Axis powers, and the Allies started to contain 
the global advance of fascism decisively, these two structures substantially 
disappeared along with the imperialist ambitions of the parties that had 
created them.!®! 
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CHAPTER 4 


On Race and Nation: Certainties 
and Changing Definitions 


THE IssuE OF RACE 


In the vision held by PNF and Falange ideologues, the totalitarian ideal 
of the national and imperial community automatically incorporated the 
ideal of ‘people’. In the great project of national rebirth and expansion 
present in all European fascist experiences between the two world wars, it 
was the people who, acquiring self-awareness, were entitled to carry out 
the historic mission of a general renewal of the fatherland. This renewal 
necessarily had to pass through a regeneration of the race, namely an 
authentic anthropological revolution aimed at creating a homo novus who 
was spiritually and physically strong, morally irreproachable and obedient 
to the party orders.! In light of these considerations, what meaning did 
the word ‘race’ assume for the camicie nere and the camisas azules? Did 
it remain unaltered over time, or did it change coinciding with particular 
events? Moreover, what was the real importance of the racial element in 
building the national identity of Fascism and Falangism? 

An examination of Spanish primary sources shows that National Syndi- 
calist theorists always used the term ‘race’ as a synonym for the Hispanic 
community, without attributing any distinct biological value to it. As 
Saz stresses, in some way, the Blueshirts took the Castilian essence of 
Spain for granted.? Nonetheless, the awareness of the Spanish histor- 
ical imperial plurality and the continuous Falangist call to the unidad de 
destino en lo universal prevented them from supporting or even theorising 
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discriminatory behaviours on a racial basis. Blood was never an element of 
identification of the nation for party ideologists, who constantly declared 
that they attributed more importance ‘to the spiritual than the corporal, 
to the soul than the body’.? 

In Antonio Tovar’s historical reconstruction, an attempt to establish a 
racist state in the country took place at the time of the Visigoths’ occu- 
pation, starting from the fifth century CE. The Goths, in ‘their racist 
and Germanic commitment’, tried to retain power by maintaining the 
purity of their blood from interbreeding ‘without understanding that the 
secret of aristocracy that does not want to degenerate is only tension 
and vigour’.* Ultimately, according to the Falangist theorist, the Visigoth 
monarchy was just the Germanics’ struggle to preserve themselves, which 
resulted ‘in a series of defeats’ leading to the Arab invasion of the Iberian 
Peninsula. Against such a rigid way of understanding the state commu- 
nity, Tovar proposed a more comprehensive and dynamic interpretation. 
For him, Spain was proudly and undeniably a ‘mix of races’. Its unity 
would have never been ‘a racist unity, a linguistic or cultural unity, but a 
unity of destiny’ in which the strength of the fatherland lay.° Analogously, 
an article published in the Falangist Catalan weekly Destino in June 1938 
claimed that the problem of the regeneration of race, which was consid- 
ered typical of all national revolutions, concerned the spiritual sphere 
exclusively. ‘We do not know what a Hispanic human body is’, the author 
wrote, ‘because it does not exist as an ideal type.’”? This peremptory 
statement preceded the following, more exhaustive explanation: 


We who now populate Spain are descended from many races, among which 
numerous crossbreeds took place. There is no Hispanic type, physically or 
physiologically speaking. A good Spaniard can be brunette as well as blond, 
brachiocephalic as well as dolichocephalic, asthenic as well as pyknic. This 
does not mean that we have to stop cultivating the good qualities of the 
body, and we do not have to regenerate it. Nonetheless, this regeneration 
has to make the body perfect not as a goal but as an instrument since it is 
the tool to achieve the triumph of our Imperial and Hispanic soul, ideas, 
and culture.® 


Although the article mentioned a generic physical regeneration of the 
people, this concept did not contain biological implications. What the 
Spanish fascists alluded to were simple interventions of positive eugenics. 
These included demographic policies to support childbirth, hygiene 
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measures and preventive social medicine, such as the childcare and 
maternity assistance which the Seccidn Femenina of the party supplied. 
Campaigns against sexually transmitted diseases, rickets and cretinism 
as well as specific measures to strengthen the body through sports 
activity, military education and manual work were also indispensable.” 
No recourse to practices of negative eugenics was contemplated.!? For 
Falangist theorists, instruments like birth control, sterilisation and abor- 
tion constituted a negative and destructive action that would have fatally 
undermined the interests of the state and society. 

The Catholic Church undoubtedly enjoyed some influence in defining 
this position. It categorically refused to endorse the use of tools that 
could damage the sacredness of the human being. Moreover, it strongly 
condemned every type of discrimination as contrary to the principle of 
the equality of all individuals in God’s eyes. Bearing in mind these reli- 
gious precepts, Giménez Caballero depicted Spain as the ‘antiracist genius 
par excellence’ which ‘gave to the problems of race a solution of faith 
but never a solution of blood’.!! The reference to the unifying role that 
Catholicism had played in the colonial conquests since the end of the 
fifteenth century was evident, allowing the apostle of Spanish fascism 
to corroborate the thesis about the absence of biological racism in the 
Hispanic tradition. In his opinion, the annual 12 October celebration 
represented proof. It was instituted by Spain ‘precisely in the opposite 
direction to the Germanic sense’.!* Ultimately, the Dia de la Raza denied 
‘the pure race of Spain’ and recognised ‘as the basis of [its] genius the 
fusion of races and the Christian and compassionate sentiment of the 
communion of bread and wine, body and blood, under the symbol of 
a higher unity, of a more sublime and less somatic divinity’.!? 

Criticisms of Nazi doctrine concerning the purity of the Aryan race 
also came from Italian Fascist theorists. Until the first half of the 1930s, 
Mussolini and PNEF ideologists did not hide their disagreement with 
Hitler’s racist measures, which they considered scientifically unfounded. 
In an article published in I/ Popolo d’Italia in August 1934 and emblem- 
atically titled ‘Aryan fallacy’, the Duce quoted the anthropologist Grafton 
Elliot Smith in so far as he believed that German theories contradicted the 
anthropological research. According to Mussolini, it was a ‘severe lesson’ 
for the Nazi Kultur.!* Science was unable to guarantee ‘the “purity” of 
the blood of anyone’ and, therefore, ‘the new “civilisers” of the North 
could have some unknown relatives within the walls of Tel Aviv’.!> A few 
weeks later, the Duce reiterated this viewpoint, saying that ‘a German race 
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[did] not exist’? and that essentially Germany was ‘made up of different 
races, more or less happily blended’.!° Moreover, he appeared sceptical 
about the realisation of a Nazi ‘““herd” of pure blood’.!” ‘At best’, he 
asserted, ‘according to the experts’ calculations, six centuries of racial 
marriages and racial castrations are needed.’!® Thus, he dismissed the 
topic quickly, declaring that there was ‘plenty of time to talk about it, 
with calm and no rush’, so as to demonstrate the scant bearing that the 
theme had on the Fascist political agenda.!? 

On the other hand, for a long time, the phenomenon of mixed-race 
people was not only an unquestionable reality but also, to some extent, 
desirable for the Blackshirts. As Mussolini declared, it accelerated the 
evolutionary process of the people since ‘starting from happy mixes [there 
was] often strength and beauty for a nation’.?° Besides, ‘national pride 
[did] not need racial hysteria’.*! In the eyes of party theorists, the racial 
myth constituted the fulcrum of a ‘barbarian idea of political civilisations’ 
that was all centred on the ‘power of biological, morphological and terri- 
torial elements’.?” For its part, Fascism was not interested in ‘mechanical 
sterilisations’ and ‘utopias of more or less pure blood’.?* On the contrary, 
it showed the path to authentic imperialism based on the ‘physical power 
of the race’—interpreted as a ‘propulsive and not static concept’—and 
the ‘exaltation of an atmosphere of high ideal tension’.24 The nation 
was, ‘above all, a spiritual entity that overcame any grotesque question of 
dolichocephalic or brachiocephalic skulls, blond or brown hair’, that is, ‘a 
way of being, feeling and living collectively’.2> Acknowledging this reality, 
the Fascist ideologists derided the ‘presumption of forced and selected 
breeding of race with related sterilisations and eugenic mating’ aimed at 
creating a caste of dominants.”° In their opinion, no biological bound- 
aries existed between individuals but only borders of spirit, civilisation, 
history and culture. These elements constituted the ‘ethical essence of a 
people’ and unequivocally determined its ‘national personality, better and 
more than any mythical or doctrinal presumption of race and blood’.?7 

This does not mean that, within the regime, there were not those 
who thought differently. Such was the case with a group of radical 
Fascist supporters who, inspired by the intransigent Fascism of Roberto 
Farinacci, were in favour of a harder approach to the issue of race. They 
gravitated towards the figure of the Sicilian journalist Telesio Interlandi, 
who embraced theses on biological racism and anti-Semitism enthu- 
siastically even before Hitler’s rise to power.?® Mussolini had noticed 
Interlandi in 1924 when the latter openly expressed his support for 
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Fascism after the Matteotti crisis broke out. In the autumn of that 
same year, the Duce chose him to direct a new newspaper, I/ Tevere, 
which was to serve as an ‘aggressive’ but ‘disciplined’ publication in that 
particularly difficult phase for the party.2? From the pages of I/ Tevere, 
Interlandi publicised racist and anti-Semitic theories, which, as Francesco 
Cassata stresses, constituted the core of his intellectual education and 
his ‘“integral” vision of Fascism’.*° However, his approach was minority 
within the regime. To see in it the ‘litmus test of Mussolini’s “secret 
thought”? and the demonstration of the constant presence of a racist 
and anti-Semitic prejudice in the Fascist dictator’s convictions since the 
Twenties is controversial.*! Such an interpretation takes little account 
of Mussolini’s declarations and, above all, of his political choices, which 
do not offer evidence in support of such a thesis at least until the first 
half of the following decade. Moreover, the fact that there were no 
prominent regime intellectuals or theorists involved in the publications of 
Il Tevere suggests that Interlandi’s newspaper was the mouthpiece, albeit 
historically interesting, of a limited group of integralist Blackshirts. 

De facto, although the term ‘race’ was used in the Fascist discourses 
and publications on several circumstances, it was mainly employed in its 
Lebonian meaning as a synonym for ‘people’ and ‘nation’ until the mid- 
Thirties.°* The initial part of Mussolini’s Discorso dell’Ascensione at the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies on 26 May 1927 constituted an enlight- 
ening example. On that occasion, the PNEF leader declared it was necessary 
to ‘protect the destiny of the race and to cure the race’-—meaning the 
national community ‘in its physical expression’—since ‘in a well-ordered 
state, the health care of the people [had] to come first’.*? Continuing the 
speech, he clarified what the verb ‘to cure’ signified for him, mentioning a 
series of measures to fight illnesses. He condemned alcoholism, industrial 
urbanisation and singlehood, which he depicted as social plagues. Finally, 
he proposed to strengthen welfare programmes and to further implement 
legislation in order to increase the size of the population considerably.** 

As for Falangism, these were measures of positive eugenics that aspired 
to regenerate ‘the souls in light of the “moral revolution” the Great War 
realised and Fascism continued’ more than ‘the bodies in light of the 
science of heredity’.*° Fascist eugenics was sceptical of the ‘cold deter- 
minism of genetics’ and the ‘mechanistic logic of reproduction control’.*° 
To them, it preferred a quantitative and ‘populationist’ orientation that 
gave more importance to the increasing number of youth and its over- 
flowing energy.*” The party ideologists saw in demographic growth ‘the 
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reasons for greater power and a prosperous future’.*® Therefore, on 
the one hand, with the reform of the Criminal Code in 1930, they 
severely condemned ‘crimes against the integrity and health of ances- 
try’ like instigation to suicide, abortion, anti-fertility propaganda, syphilis 
and gonorrhoea contagions.*? On the other hand, they provided exten- 
sive instrumentation for its defence. Interventions to protect maternity 
and children, tax cuts for numerous families, and bonuses for marriage 
and childbirth were among the most significant tools. Taxation on single 
people, anti-urbanisation propaganda, development of physical education 
and improvement of hygiene both at home and in the workplace also got 
the green light.*? Until the mid-1930s, these were the only measures to 
which PNE theorists referred when professing their intention of increasing 
the ‘vitality of the nation’ and the ‘health of the race’, also having the 
support of the Church that saw in Fascism and its demographic policy 
valid allies for the preservation of Catholic morals in a changing society. 


RACE, EMPIRE AND THE ‘CONSTRUCTION’ 
OF THE JEWISH PROBLEM 


From the second half of the 1930s, racial theories began to spread consis- 
tently in Europe. Undoubtedly, the political climate that reigned in Italy 
and Spain at that time provided fertile ground for these theories to take 
root. Nonetheless, it happened in the two states in peculiar circumstances 
and different measures, posing questions on the discrepancies between 
the Fascist and Falangist approach to the theme of race, their motivations 
and the influence that the historical and cultural tradition of each country 
had on them. 

In Italy, the Ethiopian war was the event that overturned the PNF 
attitude towards this issue and acted as the detonator of all Fascist racial 
anxiety. The problem concerned the spread of madamato, namely marital 
relations between ‘metropolitan citizens’ pleno iure and natives with 
whom the colonisers were in close contact during and after the military 
campaign.*” The consequent increase in the number of mixed-race chil- 
dren (meticciato) raised the matter of the ‘defence of the unity and purity 
of the Italian race’, which party theorists began to perceive as ‘a condition 
of colonising superiority’ and a good to be preserved at any cost.*? 

Until 1935-36, these phenomena did not create any particular 
concern.** With Law no. 999 of 6 July 1933 containing the ‘Organic 
system for Eritrea and Somalia’, the Fascist government even looked 
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favourably upon awarding metropolitan citizenship to those born of 
mixed unions. Such normative provision recognised children born out 
of wedlock who were acknowledged by the Italian parent. Moreover, it 
was valid for those born of unknown parents ‘when the somatic characters 
and other evidence suggest[ed] that one of the parents belong[ed] to the 
white race’ and for those born of a colonial subject when it was plausible 
that the other parent was a white Italian citizen.4° The fact that, at the 
time, the local population in Eritrea and Somalia was rather small—about 
598,000 and 1027 million respectively—justified such a ‘benevolent’ atti- 
tude.*° The meticciato was a limited phenomenon, and PNEF ideologues 
tolerated it since it did not present a threat to their colonising plans. 

The situation changed radically with the conquest of Ethiopia, in which 
about 15.6 million natives lived in 1936.47 Fascist theorists perceived 
this massive entry of black people into imperial society and the expo- 
nential increase of unions between settlers and indigenous women as 
alarming. For them, the indiscriminate granting of citizenship to mixed- 
race Abyssinians would have constituted a dangerous /aissez- passer. They 
were afraid that, in 50 years, there would have been ‘two or three 
million mulatto Italian citizens’ who, after occupying positions of power 
in Ethiopia, would have moved to the fatherland with the same inten- 
tion.*® According to General Emilio Canevari, by that time the destiny 
of Italy would have been the same as France, where naturalisations and 
mixed marriages ‘distorted race in its best national character, with the 
corollary of nigger deputies who punch[ed] white deputies at Bourbon 
Palace and a nigger undersecretary who legislate[d] on Colonies’ .*? 

This apocalyptic scenario presented by PNF ideologists spurred the 
government to intervene. The Royal Decree-Law no. 880 of April 1937 
deemed madamato a crime and sentenced to between one and five years 
in prison Italian citizens who had a relation of concubinage with a subject 
of Africa Orientale Italiana (Italian Eastern Africa or AOT).°° In the 
opinion of the anthropologist Lidio Cipriani, an expert on African demo- 
graphic issues, this legislative measure was necessary. Those who had 
intimate contact with black people diminished their racial dignity and 
left the ‘permanent, painful and dangerous burden of bastards to poster- 
ity’.°! As a firm supporter of the ‘indissoluble link between racial nature 
and spiritual greatness’, Cipriani was convinced that any ‘mixture’ with 
inferior populations would have generated a ‘mediocre product’.°? For 
him, as for many other Fascist theorists, interracial cohabitation was an 
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evil to be avoided since it would have diluted the ‘original intrinsic qual- 
ities’ of the Italians and made them disappear in the ‘dramatic gridlock 
of the half-castes’.°* Even the famous song ‘Faccetta nera’ (‘Little black 
face’), which was very popular during the military campaign in Abyssinia, 
vanished from the mouths of the Blackshirts, coinciding with the adoption 
of the racial legislation.°* According to various PNE exponents, it incited 
criminal promiscuity. It was unacceptable to think of blending ‘blood 
with 3,000 years of culture and civilisation with blood that stagnate[d] 
in millennial barbarism’ and, for this reason, it was censored.°° 

In order to specifically prevent ‘ethnic Babylonies’, on 29 June 1939 
the regime promulgated Law no. 1004 which contained ‘penal sanctions 
for the defence of racial prestige in front of Italian Africa natives’.>° 
It punished acts that degraded the colonisers’ moral role, whether the 
person committing them was a native or a citizen abusing his position 
of member of the Italian race or failing the duties that his race involved. 
Besides reiterating the condemnation of madamato, the law prosecuted 
Italians who habitually frequented places reserved for natives, appeared 
drunk in front of natives and worked for natives. It also established severe 
penalties for crimes committed by metropolitan citizens in complicity with 
and to the detriment of the local population, introducing into the penal 
code the new crime of ‘abuse of native credulity’.°” Less than a year later, 
Law no. 822 of 13 May 1940 containing ‘rules on half-castes’ prohib- 
ited any assimilation definitively. Children born of an Italian father and 
an indigenous mother had de iure the status of the native parent, who 
was responsible for their subsistence and education. Once deprived of the 
right of citizenship, they could not be acknowledged or adopted by any 
Italians and were forced to live in a state of physical segregation, far from 
‘the nationals’.°® 

In light of the above, as Mussolini himself stressed, the racial problem 
‘did not break out suddenly’ but emerged ‘in relation to the conquest 
of the empire’ and, specifically, to the appearance of practical problems 
linked to the colonial administration.*? As the Duce declared, ‘empires 
are conquered with weapons, but they are held with prestige’.°? For 
this reason, according to the Fascist interpretation, ‘a clear, severe racial 
conscience’ was needed to ‘establish not only differences but also evident 
superiorities’.°! Party ideologues once again returned to the myth of 
Rome. In their opinion, at that point of the Fascist historical experience, 
it was necessary to distinctly individuate the ‘permanent characters’ of 
the Italian people, which were rooted in the mythical past of imperial 
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Rome.°? Thus, the Blackshirts referred to Romanity as a ‘vital continua- 
tion of a very particular mentality and unmistakable physical and psychic 
virtues’, which testified to a ‘unity of race’ that was ‘complete, homo- 
geneous and always identifiable in the long journey of the centuries’.°? 
The ‘typical and decisive values of the race’ allowed the nation to reach 
the imperial dimension, which required the defence of the ‘psychological 
factors’ and ‘universal biological laws’ that made the African conquests 
possible and transformed Italy into a colonising power.®* In this way, 
race in its biological meaning became a fundamental component for the 
definition of the national identity, firmly establishing on the ethnic level 
the ‘unity achieved in the moral and political order’.°° Ultimately, as an 
editorial in Critica fascista claimed, race represented ‘the new frontier of 
the fatherland’.°° Without it, the empire would not have arisen ‘as a vital 
expression of the Nation’ and would not have ‘evolve[d] or maintain[ed] 
itself as an organic and civil unity’.°” 

To justify this new orientation, the Blackshirts tried to trace a line 
of continuity between the legislation on mixed-race children in Italian 
Eastern Africa and the demographic measures that Fascism had adopted 
since the early 1920s. PNF theorists aimed to show the existence of a 
racial tradition in the party ideology from its origin and, in so doing, 
mitigated the radical nature of that change. With this idea in mind, they 
presented the new position on race as a logical consequence of the accel- 
eration of the Fascist totalitarian project, which was partially true. In that 
turning point in the state life ‘from its purely and territorially national 
phase, already completed in all its elements, to the imperial phase that 
mobilise[d] all its energies’, the racial conscience would have expressed 
‘totalitarianly’ the human ideal type of Fascism.°° Through the party, 
the regime boasted of having reformed Italians morally and politically 
according to the Mussolinian vision.°? Fascist racism represented the last 
stage in the process of rebirth of the nation, to which the camicie nere 
eventually decided to attribute also a biological uniformity.”° 

PNE ideologues reused those arguments repeatedly in 1938 to justify 
the anti-Semitic turn of the regime. According to them, a fil rouge 
united the presumed racial tradition within the party and the laws 
against the Jews, passing through the measures against mixed-race people. 
Fascism had awakened a racial conscience in Italy, and it was inevitable 
that it would transfer ‘the problem from the colonial to the national 
field’.’! Ultimately, as the Grand Council stressed, the Jewish question 
was nothing but the ‘metropolitan aspect’ of the complex and thorny 
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issue of race, which the Blackshirts addressed with focused and incisive 
interventions.”7 

The alleged faults of the Jews were manifold. Charged with unbri- 
dled individualism, they were accused of paying attention only to their 
own racial interests and being unwilling to integrate themselves into the 
body of the nation.’* In the opinion of the committed anti-Semite Paolo 
Orano, they had a proclivity for differentiation and auto-isolationism. 
It seemed to him that they ‘always needed to live in a ghetto’ and 
that, even if the ‘material one was wide open’, they needed to create 
a ‘moral one’.”* To support this thesis, Orano took the list of Jewish 
fighters, dead, wounded and decorated men that the Jewish community 
had published after the First World War as confirmation of their ‘spiritual 
need to distinguish themselves’.”° For him, the fact that they documented 
their merit separately reflected their detachment from the nation, which 
they perceived not as a moral duty but an obligation. Their immoderate 
vanity did the rest, making them believe themselves to be ‘more worthy 
of praise and gratitude than all the others’.”° 

Another accusation concerned the supposed hostility of Jews to 
Fascism. Their loyalty to the regime was questioned to the point that 
Jewish circles were directly associated with organised anti-Fascism. Jews’ 
participation in the Zionist ‘extranational endeavour’ further aggravated 
their position in the eyes of party intellectuals. Zionism was an ‘outrage’ 
to the ‘sacrosanct, exclusive duty to live, think, fight and sacrifice oneself 
for the development of imperial Fascist Italy’, according to the Black- 
shirts, who considered it impossible to serve the Jewish nationalist cause 
and the PNF with equal loyalty at one and the same time.”7” Moreover, 
the historical proximity of Zionism to ‘perfidious Albion’ and the approx- 
imately 7000 Jews who fought in the International Brigades alongside the 
republicans in the Spanish Civil War were irrefutable proof for the camicie 
nere of a Jewish international anti-fascist stance.’® Branded with the black 
mark of ‘subversives’, Jews were also blamed for disturbing the equilib- 
rium of the Arab world, to which the Fascist state was bound tightly after 
the conquest of the empire.” The accusation of conspiracy with freema- 
sonry and Marxism, based on the thesis contained in The Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion that the fervent pro-Nazi Giovanni Preziosi undertook to 
spread in Italy, completed the defamatory picture.®° 

Slandered in such a way, the Jews were ‘involved in the clash between 
the “nation and the anti-nation”.’®! Fascists labelled them true enemies 
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of the fatherland and, for this reason, they removed them from the insti- 
tutional and social life of the state. No scruple of conscience came even 
from the regime’s youth, which counted among its members the fiercest 
supporters of the anti-Semitic turn. Those who had grown up entirely 
according to Mussolinian precepts abandoned any human compassion to 
embrace the propaganda against the ‘anti-national Jew’ with unscrupu- 
lous harshness. Thus, in the midst of the Second World War, a member of 
the Fascist University Groups wrote: ‘every Italian should feel the disdain 
for [the Jewish] race as a completion of the love for the homeland, or 
better still, as a whole with it’.8? No excuse or justification for these 
enemies of the country was contemplated. ‘The inner front also ha[d] 
its battle’ and it had to be ‘war to the Jews, again and again, and to 
all those who defend[ed] them’.’* Similarly, in 1942 the student Carlo 
Pignoldi described the war that was being fought in Europe at the time 
as ‘a Jewish war’ that Fascism ‘need[ed] to win’.84 Without hesitation, he 
asked for ‘even more severe’ action against these adversaries, who had to 
be ‘expelled from the national organism permanently’.®° 

On these ideological premises, in autumn 1938 the regime promul- 
gated anti-Semitic laws that established the concept of race on a biological 
foundation in juridical terms.8° For party theorists, the laws represented 
the ‘totalitarian and energetic reaffirmation of the national community’ 
in the racial field and a bulwark in the ‘defence of the Aryans against 
the virus injected into [Italian] blood’ by the Jews.” This normative 
transformed the ideas contained in the Manifesto degli scienziati razzisti 
(Racist Scientists’ Manifesto), published the previous July, into binding 
legal dispositions. One hundred and eighty supposed experts signed it, 
although there were no outstanding academic personalities among them, 
the signatories being mostly university researchers. The Manifesto, whose 
principal author was Mussolini himself according to the testimonies of 
Galeazzo Ciano and Giuseppe Bottai, sought to demonstrate the exis- 
tence of an uncontaminated and homogeneous Italian race.8° What it 
referred to was not a generic ‘historical-linguistic concept of people and 
nation’.°? On the contrary, it imposed a much more physical idea of race 
based on ‘the relation of pure blood that link[ed] modern Italians to the 
generations which had populated Italy for centuries’.”° 

Immediately, these theories received an enthusiastic welcome within 
the group of Telesio Interlandi, who had intensified his campaign of 
racial and anti-Semitic hatred over the years through I Tevere and two 
new magazines, Quadrivio and La Difesa della Razza, which he directed 
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from August 1933 and August 1938 respectively.?! Not by chance, many 
within Interlandi’s entourage had been involved in drafting the Mani- 
festo, which was welcomed as the outcome of a ‘scientifically sound 
and young Italian school’ in opposition to antiquated academic theses 
that justified racial hybrids.?? Some Catholic circles were also among the 
admirers of the 1938 legislation. Especially within the Jesuit order, anti- 
Semitic prejudices were always circulating and had their raison d’étre in 
conspiracy theories, the stereotyped image of the ‘carnal Jew’ and the 
ancient accusation that charged the Israelites with deicide.?? 

Despite these keen accessions, biological racism and anti-Semitism, 
which had not been part of the Italian tradition until then, were of scant 
interest to the people.°* Moreover, they penetrated the PNF ideology 
in a limited way as the discriminatory clauses of the Royal Decree- 
Law no. 1728 seem to confirm, suggesting a mainly political motivation 
behind the persecution system. The reference is specifically to Article 14, 
which partially excluded from punitive measures the mutilated, disabled, 
wounded and volunteers in the Libyan War, First World War, Ethiopian 
War, Spanish Civil War and those involved in the Fascist cause. It also 
spared the legionnaires of Fiume and the Blackshirts who had joined the 
Fascist movement before the March on Rome, and the exemption also 
covered the families of the individuals concerned. 

In this way, Article 14 skated over blood issues and racial hybrids to 
‘reward’ Jews who had served the nation and the party with honour, 
connecting the persecution primarily to a political prejudice rather than 
a biological one. What mattered most was the devotion of the Jew to 
the Fascist cause, which the camicie nere made coincide with the national 
cause by extension. If the ‘Jew/anti-Fascist’ binomial and consequently 
also the ‘Jew/anti-nation’ binomial broke, the reasons for the perse- 
cution also became weaker, reducing the biological matrix of Italian 
anti-Semitism to an opportunistic expedient. No wonder that some 
extremist members of the GUF did not approve this form of exonera- 
tion, to which they referred as the ‘Trojan horse of discrimination’.?° 
For them, it meant absurd naturalisation that would have earned Jews 
‘the gratitude of the nation’ to the detriment of ‘the laws of soul and 
blood’.?° Furthermore, it constituted a severe threat to the security of 
the state since it would have allowed the Jews to ‘be Italian, Fascist and 
Aryan’ at one and the same time.”” 
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The reality was that a Jewish problem in Italy never existed. The Jews 
who had settled in the country had always constituted a small commu- 
nity which in 1938 numbered about 47,000 individuals living mainly in 
the northern central part of the peninsula and were well integrated into 
the social fabric of the nation.?® They had also demonstrated in many 
situations a firm attachment to the homeland, as their participation along- 
side other Italian fighters in the First World War and in D’Annunzio’s 
campaign in Fiume proved, making the charge of anti-nationalism against 
them unfounded.’ Even the theory of Jews’ supposed hostility towards 
the regime was not convincing. Many showed their devotion to Fascism 
from the beginning. They made donations to the party and occupied 
prominent roles in parliament, in the army, in the universities and in the 
judicial and administrative sectors.!°° This was the case with Guido Jung 
who was the Minister of Finance from July 1932 to January 1935 and 
member de jure of the Grand Council throughout his mandate. Similarly, 
Renzo Ravenna performed his function as podesta of Ferrara, a city so 
dear to early Fascism, from December 1926 to March 1938.19! 

Many Jews continued to regard themselves as Fascists even after the 
promulgation of anti-Semitic laws. Following autumn 1938, Mussolini 
received several letters from Jews professing unconditional respect and 
gratitude towards him. Among them was the anonymous J.B., who wrote: 


My religion is Fascism, and my Messiah is Mussolini. [...] Duce, on behalf 
of all young Jewish Italian citizens born and raised during Fascism, I want 
to tell you that nothing in the world can ever extinguish this Italian flame 
of volunteering. Today more than ever, it shines purely in our hearts, in 
contrast to the general panic that invaded the Jewish world under the 
demolition hammer of the anti-Semitic campaign.!9 


Between September 1939 and June 1940, Jews of all ages and social class 
addressed the Duce to reiterate the concept. Driven by a strong sense of 
moral and civic duty, they asked for permission to fight for the nation and 
the regime. Just two days before Italy entered the Second World War, for 
instance, P.S. wrote that he wanted to contribute with his sacrifice to the 
imperial destiny of the nation. He said that his blood and the blood of his 
children ‘burned of Italianness’, and they felt ‘deeply humiliated for not 
being able to respond freely to the common [military] appeal’ due to the 
restrictions imposed by the anti-Semitic legislation.!°° Thus, he declared 
they were ready to give their existence for their country and invoked the 
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Duce to let them ‘embrace the rifle as volunteers of the Blackshirts’.!* 


On 10 June 1940, the young M.E. also launched his appeal to Mussolini: 


Race or no race, I just feel I am Italian and Fascist. I want to contribute 
with all my strengths [...] to the greatness of my beloved country. 
Educated as Fascists, we have welcomed with discipline and sympathetically 
those provisions that, even if they hit us in the most profound and holy of 
feelings, we accepted without question and considered correct because they 
come from you. [...] Today I ask you to let me serve [...] the fatherland 
[...] in whatever way you command. With you in life and death.!9° 


Over 400 heartrending missives were written by Jews promising to be 
worthy of shedding their blood for the glory of Italy and the Duce. They 
leave little doubt about the loyalty of many Jews to Fascism, making the 
accusation of betrayal against them even more absurd. Nor is the addi- 
tional allegation of adherence to international Zionism credible. It was 
scant until 1938 and increased only moderately after the promulgation of 
anti-Semitic legislation.!°° Similarly, the thesis concerning the existence of 
a Jewish lobby conspiring in the economic and financial fields was baseless, 
as the Italian Semitic population was employed mainly in administration, 
politics and academia.!°” Not least, the fact that Mussolini himself had 
not shown particular prejudices against Jews until the mid-1930s suggests 
that even he did not perceive them as a real threat initially. Their partic- 
ipation in the internal political debates of the party and some personal 
relations of the Duce—such as his affair with the writer and art critic 
Margherita Sarfatti—are indications of this.!?* On the other hand, the 
Blackshirts’ leader had shown no signs of preconceived hostility towards 
them even in October 1920, when he said: 


Italy does not know anti-Semitism, and we believe it will never know it [...] 
In Italy there is no difference between Jews and non-Jews in all fields, from 
religion to politics, from the army to the economy. In the government, we 
even had three Jews at one time. Italian Jews have their new Zion here, 
in our adorable country that many of them defended heroically with their 
blood.10? 


PNEF politics and the official doctrine of the regime reflected Mussolini’s 
thought inasmuch as they did not have an ‘anti-Semitic vocation’ until the 
mid-1930s.!!9 The words of Nahum Goldmann, an eminent member of 
the Zionist movement as well as the founder and president of the World 
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Jewish Congress, confirmed it. During the third World Conference of the 
Jewish Delegations held in Geneva in August 1934, he stated that the 
coexistence of totalitarianism and Judaism was possible. In his opinion, 
the case of Mussolini’s Fascism was emblematic since, until then, Italy 
had ‘maintained equality of rights for Jews’, who therefore felt safe inside 
the peninsula.!!! The results of recent research by Nicola D’Elia, who re- 
read the Fascist anti-Semitic turn through a comparison with the French 
case, corroborate Goldmann’s statements. In his analysis, D’Elia stresses 
that large sectors of the Jewish population in France regarded Mussolini’s 
regime as friendly towards their Italian coreligionists until the mid-1930s. 
Up to that moment, the moderate and conservative French Jewish press 
reported Fascist acts of goodwill towards Jews and Jewish presence within 
the PNF as proof of the compatibility between Fascism and Jewishness, 
to the point of considering the Duce’s dictatorship a ‘bulwark against 
anti-Semitism’ .!!? 

During the early 1930s, several events seemed to support such inter- 
pretations. In 1930, the government promulgated Royal Decree no. 
1731, which recognised the Jewish communities together with their reli- 
gious and educational function, even though it placed them under the 
control of the Ministry of Justice and Worship Affairs.1!? In the months 
following Hitler’s appointment as Chancellor, Mussolini gave German 
Jews fleeing the first Nazi persecutions refuge in Italy. Intellectual dignity 
was also recognised for Jews who joined the cultural life of the nation 
actively and at a high level. For instance, the authors of the entries ‘anti- 
Semitism’ and ‘Jews’ in the Italian Encyclopaedia were Jews, and there 
were some Jews among the participants in the prestigious conference of 
the Accademia d’Italia in October 1932.14 

These considerations certainly do not diminish the impact that the anti- 
Semitic turn of Fascism had on the whole national community, nor do 
they cancel this shameful page in Italian history. As Vivarelli emphasises, 
state anti-Semitism was not ‘simple discrimination’ but ‘real persecu- 
tion’ that reached unprecedented levels of violence and cruelty under the 
German occupation during the years of the Italian Civil War.!!> Nonethe- 
less, when investigating the reasons for this tragic drift, it is misleading to 
trace them to intrinsic anti-Semitic components within the party ideology 
dating back to its origins. Such an ideological development occurred 
several years after the birth of the movement and the founding of the 
regime and, significantly, in correlation with specific political events. On 
the one hand, anti-Semitism was functional in re-launching the Fascist 
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totalitarian project during a period of stasis for the dictatorship following 
the Ethiopian war.!!° Like racism, it constituted the final step towards the 
creation of the New Man of Mussolini, who was determined to complete 
his plans for the anthropological reform of the Italian people.!!” On the 
other hand, anti-Semitism represented a tool to satisfy practical needs and 
strategic decisions, especially in the area of foreign policy. Thus, as Fascism 
embraced racism when dealing with the problem of mixed-race people in 
the empire, it analogously embraced anti-Semitism when it chose to link 
the fate of Italy to Nazi Germany.!!8 

Although Hitler’s racial measures inevitably influenced Italian anti- 
Semitic legislation, there were no constraints originating from Germany 
in this development. The anti-Jewish laws of 1938 were the result of a 
deliberate choice by the Duce and his ideologues and determined to a 
large extent by political calculation.!!? Indeed, if Fascism had reached an 
unprecedented level of consensus within the nation after the conquest of 
Ethiopia, it experienced a different situation in the international arena. 
The ‘return of the empire to the fatal hills of Rome’ meant political isola- 
tion for Italy. At that time, Mussolini could count only on Hitler, who 
gave him carte blanche in eastern Africa in exchange for Fascist approval 
of his project of racial supremacy. Taking advantage of the instability in the 
Old Continent, the Fiihrer launched an aggressive expansionist policy to 
unify all people of German language and blood in Middle Europe. From 
January 1935 to October 1938, he achieved formidable successes that 
gave concrete expression to the Nazi dream of a great Germany. He took 
possession of the Saar again and militarily reoccupied the Rhineland. He 
annexed Austria and invaded the Czechoslovakian region of the Sudeten- 
land. In only three years, Germany succeeded in becoming the dominant 
power in Europe without encountering any particular resistance, as the 
apathy of the liberal democracies facilitated the Fiihrer and his imperialist 
plans. 

In this context, Mussolini decided to formalise the alliance with 
National Socialism. Galeazzo Ciano, head of the Foreign Ministry from 
June 1936, strongly supported this partnership as he was sure it would 
guarantee a radiant and prosperous future for Italy.!2? However, the 
German imposition of the Amschluss began to clarify power relations 
between the two countries. The annexation of Austria on 11 March 
1938 caught Mussolini off guard. Not only had he hoped that it would 
never happen, but he was not even aware of his ally’s plan until after it 
was accomplished. The Duce had no choice but to accept it willingly. 
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Addressing the Chamber of Deputies on 16 March, he declared that 
such an event had ‘“tested” the Axis’, which was ‘not an efficient diplo- 
matic building just for normal occasions, but it proved to be especially 
strong in [that] exceptional moment’.!?! From that time on, Italy and 
Germany—‘united as they [were] by a similar concept of life’-—would 
‘march together’ to give to the ‘troubled [European] continent a new 
balance’, finally making the ‘peaceful and fruitful collaboration among all 
peoples’ possible. !?? 

During his visit to Italy in May 1938, the Fiihrer proposed to Mussolini 
a military alliance—either open or secret—as the crowning achievement of 
the special bond uniting the Italians and the Germans. This was to be a 
relationship based on ‘equal interests’ and the ‘commonality of ideolo- 
gies’ that would lead to a profitable cooperation between ‘these two 
races of such great virtues and value’.!** In response, the Duce made 
no formal commitment. He merely evoked the notions of ‘ideal commu- 
nity’, the ‘ethical law of friendship’, generically mentioning the need for 
‘justice, security and peace’ in a ‘regime of international coexistence’, !*4 
Mussolini’s hesitation was due to several reasons. First, he was still trou- 
bled by the unexpected annexation of Austria. Moreover, he did not 
want to compromise Italy’s relations with England irreparably, nor to 
undermine a possible rapprochement with France. Certainly, it was not 
what Hitler expected. Nonetheless, that trip had the side-effect of trig- 
gering the reaction of the international press, which began to question 
the solidity of the Axis. The situation forced Mussolini to expose his posi- 
tion since he could not allow the Axis to be discredited. Even worse, he 
did not want Italian lack of goodwill towards Germany to appear to be the 
cause of the Axis’s fragility, inasmuch as it would have raised unacceptable 
doubts about his leadership in global public opinion.!?° 

The evident hostility towards National Socialism in Catholic circles 
definitely did not play in favour of the head of the Blackshirts. Pope 
Pius XI showed his opposition with the publication of the encyclical Mit 
brennender Sorge in March 1937. He reiterated it when Hitler arrived in 
Rome, retiring to Castelgandolfo in protest. For his part, King Vittorio 
Emanuele HI did not hold the Fihrer in high regard, and among the 
Fascist elite many were perplexed about Mussolini’s strategy of closer 
ties with the Germans. Openly pro-Nazi leaders were few. Most hierarchs 
were convinced that the only reason for proximity to Germany should be 
to restore relations with other powers or to escape the isolation in which 
Italy found itself after the Ethiopian campaign and its participation in the 
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Spanish Civil War. Others took advantage of the alleged or real connec- 
tions with the high representatives of National Socialism to facilitate their 
careers.!7° Mussolini could not tolerate the situation, refusing to admit 
that anyone disapproved of his choices or dared to oppose them. There- 
fore, he ordered the PNEF to attack the Church, the monarchy and what 
was, for him, the lazy and decadent bourgeois mentality that he perceived 
as an obstacle to his plans for the Italian anthropological revolution, and 
of which at that time Jews were often considered representative.!?” The 
aim was to silence any dissent and persuade the people of the ‘historical 
necessity’ of the Axis.!?° For the Duce, the ‘confluence of the Fascist 
Revolution and the National Socialist Revolution’ had become inevitable 
at that point in Italian-German relations; and so it was also for the 
anti-Semitic turn.!?? 

It was a key change in the history of the regime. Fascism and National 
Socialism had never been this close. The direct and indirect effects 
of Hitler’s visit culminated in Mussolini abandoning his hesitation and 
embracing total alignment with his German ally. Consequently, on 18 
September 1938 the Duce, who had hitherto maintained an ambiguous 
position on the relationship between the Fascist state and Jews, called 
world Hebraism an ‘irreducible enemy’ of the Blackshirts and announced 
a policy of separation within the country.!%° Jews were accused of 
betraying their nation and were persecuted by a party and a regime 
that in many cases they had enthusiastically supported.!*! Reasons of 
state prevailed over any previous belief and good sense. At that point, 
Mussolini’s priority was to cement Italy’s relationship with Germany, 
which the Pact of Steel strengthened militarily in May 1939. 

In the eyes of the Fascist leaders, the consequences of that criminal 
decision needed to appear to be of little importance. Sacrificing Jews on 
the altar of reasons of state was the price to be paid for consolidating the 
bond between Fascist Italy and the Third Reich politically and ideolog- 
ically. As the Duce wrote to his sister Edvige in September 1938 with 
unspeakable unscrupulousness and opportunism, the existence of racism 
and anti-Semitism in Italy was ‘so important in its political appearance as it 
lack[ed] weight in its real substance’.!°? No deep conviction had pushed 
him in that direction; if circumstances had led him to ‘a Rome-Moscow 
axis rather than to a Rome-Berlin axis’ he would have ‘fed the Italian 
workers [...] with the equivalent tall story of the Stakhanovite ethics and 
the happiness it subsume[d]’.!°* Even those who, like Giuseppe Bottai, 
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opposed the alliance with Germany and did not have any particular resent- 
ment towards Jews pledged to enforce anti-Semitic laws, justifying them 
in light of ‘high reasons of foreign policy’.!*4 For Bottai, the Jewish 
problem in Italy existed ‘in small proportions’ and could be solved ‘with 
small administrative acts’, whereas the government was ‘shoot[ing] with 
a cannon to kill a bird’.!*5 Nonetheless, in the Eascist regime, ‘leader’s 
directives ha[d] to be accepted’ since rejecting them needed ‘reasons of 
irresistible moral resistance’, and Bottai’s reservations on the ‘method of 
the anti-Semitic fight’ were not enough.!*° 

The reflections of these key figures of the regime further confirm the 
doubts raised above about the intrinsic nature of racism and anti-Semitism 
in Italian Fascism. Certainly, the distinctly undemocratic character of 
Fascist ideology constituted a fertile ground for the emergence of discrim- 
inatory behaviours. The same can be said for Fascist ultra-nationalism, 
which led the Blackshirts to idealise the Italian nation as a world-leading 
superpower, employing as a reference model the mythical Roman Empire 
which had demonstrated its cultural and military superiority and civil- 
ising ability across the globe for centuries. However, this does not mean, 
as Roger Griffin points out, that the fascist phenomenon is ‘inherently 
biologically or genetically racist? or ‘necessarily obsessed with “blood- 
lines,” racial purity or heredity’.!°” At the same time, the fact that racism 
and anti-Semitism appeared at a certain point in the historical parabola 
of Italian Fascism does not amount to the same as tracing their roots to 
the birth of the movement and party itself, as they were inborn elements 
of the Fascist phenomenon from the beginning. As has been observed, 
until the mid-1930s there were no significant elements to anticipate such 
a turn. The only references to race were in ordinary measures of demo- 
graphic politics that were aimed largely at increasing the population and 
preventing disease. The tragic story of Italian racism started with legal 
regulation against madamato and continued with legislation against Jews, 
between which, however, it is difficult to find an ‘absolutely indissociable 
logical and conceptual connection’, as Enzo Collotti affirms.!*° 

If it is controversial to determine the intrinsic nature of racism and 
anti-Semitism in Italian Fascism, it is even more problematic to accept 
in toto that these two elements constitute common denominators of 
the fascist phenomenon in general, as Angelo Ventura claims instead.!%? 
Although they were present in most countries that experienced a fascist 
phase between the world wars, these sentiments arose for different 
reasons and manifested themselves in different ways and with different 
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intensities. The risk is to lump very diverse situations together and, in so 
doing, to ignore the peculiarities of the individual national cases. In this 
regard, if both Italian and German anti-Semitism are equally execrable 
from a moral point of view, a distinction exists between them based on 
the degree of violence and the methods they employed.!*° In Germany, 
the persecution was carried out systematically, bringing about the tragic 
outcomes that have gone down in history. In Italy, neither anti-Jewish 
legislation nor colonial regulation was consistently implemented; both 
remained confusing at various points, which affected their application.!*1 
Moreover, considering racism and anti-Semitism as innate and permanent 
attributes of every fascism can be misleading for another reason. It can 
lead to false conclusions by depriving other movements or parties, such 
as Falangism in Spain, of their authentic fascist character simply because 
they experienced racism and anti-Semitism in a very marginal way. 

As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, the word raza 
frequently appeared in the literature and speeches of the National Syndi- 
calist leaders but in a generic sense, as a synonym for the Hispanic 
community. The reason for this approach to the issue of race lies in 
the founding principles of the movement itself. The concept of unidad 
de destino en lo universal so dear to the camisas azules made it point- 
less to differentiate between individuals on biological criteria. It meant 
the union of all peoples of Spanish language and culture who had once 
formed the great multi-ethnic empire of the Catholic Kings, in which reli- 
gion rather than purity of blood served a unifying function. In Spanish 
imperialism, distinctions on a physical basis did not take root, and an 
approach of assimilation towards the natives largely prevailed over segre- 
gationist policy. Obviously, there were prejudices relating to the cultural 
and civilising superiority of the conquerors compared with the indige- 
nous peoples subjected to colonial rule. Nevertheless, discourses on the 
integrity of race were of little interest to Spanish colonisers. As a conse- 
quence, Falangist leaders, who looked to that mythical empire as a source 
of inspiration, also found it pointless to debate phenotypic differences and 
the illicitness of ethnic mixes. Thus, for instance, Antonio Tovar rhetor- 
ically asked himself ‘what value could the concept of “purity of race”’ 
have for the Spaniards given that they historically ‘counted all races within 
the Hispanic world’.!4? His consideration was emblematic, mirroring the 
prevailing view throughout the entire Falangist camp which ultimately did 
not conceive race in its biological significance as a central element defining 
the national identity. 
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A similar situation occurred with anti-Semitism, of which there had 
been hardly a trace in Spanish society from the end of the fifteenth 
century. The problem of coexistence with the Jewish community that had 
resided in the Spanish peninsular territory since Roman times—known 
as the Sephardim—was resolutely faced in March 1492 at the end of 
the process of Christian Reconquista. Under the Edict of Granada, Isabel 
of Castile and Ferdinand of Aragon forced them to convert to Catholi- 
cism. Moreover, the monarchs expelled from their reigns and dominions 
those who refused to observe the order, with death and confiscation of 
property the penalty for non-departure or unwanted return.!4° After that 
radical intervention, which is estimated to have caused an exodus of about 
100,000 Jews, over the centuries and especially following the abolition of 
the Holy Inquisition in 1834, the Jewish question died away.!4# As Tovar 
wrote, ‘for the Spanish sensitivity, in which race is not everything’, the 
Semitic problem lost its ‘virulence’ and was not ‘something fatal’ or ‘a 
problem of blood’.!4> In his interpretation, the Jews had constituted a 
threat in so far as they represented ‘a radically distinct, anti- European, 
anti-national, anti-Christian religion and culture’.!4° Once they aban- 
doned their creed, it was only ‘a matter of generation and time’ before 
they were perfectly ‘assimilated and blended’.!47 

This was exactly what happened. In the early twentieth century, there 
were about 20,000 Jews out of a population of seventeen million. They 
lived mainly in the cities of Seville, Madrid and Barcelona, and were 
perfectly integrated into the national social fabric.'48 The new century 
began amid a climate of general detente towards them. In 1910, the 
Senator of the Kingdom Angel Pulido founded the Hispano-Jewish 
Union under the patronage of King Alfonso XIII to promote reconcilia- 
tion with the Sephardic communities scattered across Europe and North 
Africa.!4? On 20 December 1924, a Royal Decree facilitated their natu- 
ralisation within six years. It specifically granted citizenship to individuals 
of Spanish origin living abroad and their descendants who had not been 
able to acquire it before for reasons beyond their control.!5° Article 27 
of the new republican constitution of 1931 further improved the position 
of Jews in the country. It conceded full freedom of worship to followers 
of all religious beliefs and allowed them to profess their creed openly. 
In addition, the 29 April 1931 Decree promoted by Minister of Justice 
Fernando de los Rios encouraged the acquisition of Spanish citizenship 
by Jews in the Moroccan protectorate as well as their inclusion in the 
social life of the state. Several public declarations by illustrious exponents 
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of the republican political class complete the picture of the support of 
Spanish institutions for the Sephardic cause.!>! 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that when José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera founded the Spanish Falange in October 1933, the party 
had no anti-Semitic character. Like the co-creator of the JONS Ramiro 
Ledesma Ramos, José Antonio attributed scant importance to the issue, 
merely referring to it when praising the National Socialist regime or 
when mentioning the ‘Jew’ Karl Marx.!>? No allusion to anti-Semitism 
was present even in the FE de las JONS programmatic points of 1934. 
Indeed, Spanish fascism could count on several intellectuals who wished 
to enhance cultural ties with the Sephardic world, which they considered 
a constituent element of the Hispanidad. Among them, such a prominent 
figure as Ernesto Giménez Caballero was actively involved in the diffu- 
sion of Sephardic culture through missions abroad, conferences, books 
and documentaries including ‘Los judios de patria espanola’ (‘Jews of the 
Spanish fatherland’), which he personally shot in 1931.!5° Ultimately, 
even though racist theories from Germany were circulating in Europe 
at the time, there was no particular anti-Jewish bias in the Spanish fascist 
community. Significantly, an article that appeared in the journal FE in 
January 1934 stated: 


Regarding ‘anti-Semitism,’ the German fascio distinguishes and separates 
itself from the Italian fascio and all the others in embryo as, for example, 
our Spanish fascio. [...] Something similar to Spain happens to Italy. There, 
the Jews are tolerated since the time of Titus. The Pope admitted the 
Tiber ghetto, secularly, at the very feet of the Vatican. Italy, as well as 
Spain, does not have a ‘racist question’ even if there are some false, weak 
and fastidious trends about a ‘presumed Latin race.’ This is what happens 
in Spain with our paradoxical ‘Celebration of the Race,’ which means the 
opposite actually: namely, that Spain is mixed with all races without any 
racist and unitary intention, without any prejudice, !>4 


In the opinion of the National Syndicalists, the Jewish problem for 
Spain was not and would never have been ‘a problem of race’.!°° On 
the contrary, it was ‘an issue of faith’, confirming that the dividing 
line may have been constituted of the religious factor rather than an 
ethnic-biological component.!°° It is no coincidence that the only fringe 
of Falangism in which anti-Semitic theories took root was the sector 
closed to clerical circles, the foremost exponent of which was the Jonsist 
Onésimo Redondo Ortega. As an integralist Catholic and admirer of 
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Germany—where he had lived from 1927 to 1928 working as a Spanish- 
language teaching assistant at the University of Mannheim—Redondo 
Ortega made anti-Semitism one of the leitmotifs of his political propa- 
ganda. Since the creation in 1931 of his first political association, the 
juntas Castillanas de Actuacién Hispdnica (Castillian Juntas of Hispanic 
Actualisation), he had embraced the charges of deicide and usury against 
Jews as well as the conspiracy theories linking them to freemasonry and 
communism. Thus, he blamed them for plotting to overturn the tradi- 
tional order of the state, causing the collapse of the Spanish monarchy 
and paving the way for the birth of the Second Republic.!°7 

Redondo Ortega was editor of the first Spanish edition of The Proto- 
cols of the Elders of Zion which, however, as in Fascist Italy, were not 
very successful in Falangism. He also wrote a series of articles on anti- 
Semitic themes in his journals Libertad and Igualdad, beginning with an 
article published on 22 February 1932, in which he declared his desire to 
unmask the ‘Jewish plan, conceived and [...] developed by international 
capital in alliance with secret societies and international revolutionar- 
ies’.!58 He called The Protocols ‘a priceless proof of the Spanish situation 
‘as it [was]’, namely ‘an invasion of foreign plans to humiliate and impov- 
erish the country with the easy collaboration of [national] intellectuals 
and politicians as docile tools of the lodges’.!°? Labelling Jews with the 
black mark of authentic ‘enemies of the Hispanic society’, the Jonsist 
leader accused them of disturbing the equilibrium of the state with their 
‘campaign of extreme political hatred’.!°° Moreover, he condemned them 
of destroying the pax Christiana that had ruled the country for centuries 
and for facilitating the ‘clandestine sale and barter of Spain to foreign 
speculators’ with their shady financial practices and through the control 
of the world press.!°! 

With the outbreak of the Civil War, these anti-Semitic theories slowly 
began to manifest themselves within the FE de las JONS. The support of 
the national and international Jewish community for the Republic against 
Franco affected the diffusion of such biases. The growing influence of 
German propaganda within the Caudillo’s front as a result of Hitler’s 
technical-military aid to the nationalist cause acted in the same direc- 
tion. In its wake, some Falangists publications, together with parts of 
the Catholic press, appeared favourable towards the Nazis’ first punitive 
measure against Jews, reacting similarly to the news of the promulga- 
tion of the Italian legislation in autumn 1938.!°? Nevertheless, even in 
these cases, anti-Semitism continued to be a marginal element in Falangist 
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discourses both during the Spanish Civil War and after the outbreak of the 
Second World War. 

It was an ‘anti-Semitism without Jews’, as Gonzalo Alvarez Chillida 
describes it.!° Excluding the cities of Ceuta and Melilla and the areas 
of the Moroccan protectorate, there were few Jews in the metropolitan 
area and the population at large were not prejudiced against them. More- 
over, and similarly to what occurred in Italian Fascism, some Blueshirts, 
together with other sectors of the anti-liberal Spanish right, targeted Jews 
for political reasons rather than because of their culture, religious beliefs 
or ancestry. Unlike the Blackshirts, however, this did not also entail an 
ideological change within Falangist political culture, where anti-Semitic 
statements maintained a circumscribed diffusion and always remained on 
a superficial plane. 

In reviving ancient rumours about the existence of a coalition between 
Judaism, Marxism and freemasonry to subvert the world order, the 
National Syndicalists essentially blamed Jews for sustaining the Popular 
Front. The Falangists’ main aim was not to push the masses to a 
‘Sephardim hunt’. On the contrary, it was a strategic choice. By attacking 
the Jews, they intended to strike at the entire republican alliance, which 
the Jews supported militarily against the nationalist front. In the eyes of 
the camisas azules, it was the most anti-Spanish coalition that had ever 
existed. Socialists, communists, freemasons, republicans, anarchists and 
supporters of peripheral nationalism had all armed themselves to defeat 
the ‘real’ Spain of Franco and the Falange. The Blueshirts also added Jews 
to this list of adversaries of the fatherland involved in the clash between 
the two Spains, throwing them unscrupulously and indiscriminately into 
the large cauldron of anti-national enemies.!°+ 

Unlike Mussolini’s dictatorship, the Francoist regime never imple- 
mented state persecution against Jews. Not only did they form a very 
narrow and well-integrated community, but the Caudillo himself had also 
never shown any open hostility towards them. Franco had always enjoyed 
good relations with the members of the conspicuous Jewish colony of 
about 14,000 people in the northern territories of the Moroccan protec- 
torate, where he spent the most significant years of his military career. 
Moreover, he owed a debt of gratitude towards them for supporting the 
Spanish army in crucial circumstances. They played an important medi- 
ating role between Spanish occupying forces and the local population after 
the Rif War of 1921-26. Not least, they provided considerable financial 
aid to the Alzamiento in July 1936. This does not mean that, coinciding 
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with the rapprochement with the Axis, the Generalisimo did not oppor- 
tunistically launch himself into declarations against Judaism as an enemy 
of Spain. However, these invectives always came in connection with more 
insistent and frequent accusations against freemasonry and communism, 
to which Judaism was systematically linked.!°° 

De facto, Franco’s victory in April 1939 had repercussions for the 
Sephardim, resulting in the cancellation of several rights and liberties they 
had enjoyed up to that time. In the aftermath of the Civil War, Jews 
were deprived of their freedom of worship. It was abolished in favour 
of the reappearance of the Catholic confessional state, which automati- 
cally implied the prohibition of Jewish liturgical rites and education in 
the entire national territory. The new Francoist state also denied interna- 
tional protection to Jews from foreign countries, preventing them from 
settling in Spain to escape the persecutions that were taking place in areas 
under the control of the Third Reich. Besides, the Jewish community was 
subjected to special vigilance by the regime security services. In January 
1938, with the formation of Franco’s first government, a ‘Department 
of Judaism’ was established within the Ministry of Public Order, which 
the Ministry of the Interior incorporated in December of the same year. 
Under the supervision of Serrano Stier, Minister of the Interior at the 
time, this department was in charge of controlling Jews’ activities and, 
crucially, was included together with the ‘Freemasonry Department’ in 
the ‘anti-Marxism section’.!°° 

However, upon closer examination, these measures do nothing but 
confirm a lack of specific persecutory intent against Jews, who were perse- 
cuted by the nationalists not for being members of a particular racial 
community but rather for being part of the enemy coalition. In fact, the 
abolition of freedom of worship did not impact Judaism exclusively, since 
the legislative provisions concerned all religious creeds other than Catholi- 
cism. As for the denial of international protection for Jews in the Spanish 
territories, it did not also mean the prohibition of transit, although this 
was only possible in small groups on presentation of very detailed docu- 
mentation and on a contingent basis. This does not absolve Franco of 
his faults or qualify him as a defender of the Jewish population: washing 
his hands of the problem as a matter of convenience was humanly regret- 
table, to say the least. Nonetheless, the fact that between 20,000 and 
35,000 Jews found salvation by reaching Spain cannot be ignored; some 
were then allowed to travel to other intercontinental destinations, while 
others succeeded in saving themselves by entering the country illegally 
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through the Pyrenees. Finally, the special vigilance that the regime exer- 
cised over the Sephardim did not imply arbitrary detentions. The only 
Jews to be imprisoned were those who had fought on the republican 
front against the Generalisimo’s deployment and were punished for their 
presumed anti-nationality.!°7 

Ultimately, political pragmatism made it difficult for Falangists to crit- 
icise anti-Semitic theories openly. The victory of nationalist Spain in the 
Civil War essentially depended on Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, which 
at the time were, in different terms and to different degrees, active 
promoters of anti-Semitism. Moreover, the successes of the Axis in Spain 
and later on in the first years of the Second World War seemed to predict 
the victory of fascism at the European level and the establishment of a new 
continental order in which the camisas azules strongly wanted to partic- 
ipate. Nonetheless, despite the historical and political context, Spanish 
fascism, as well as the Francoist coalition in general, adopted a cautious 
attitude towards anti-Semitism. Nazi theses about the alleged biological 
inferiority of Jews were never attractive to National Syndicalists. Simi- 
larly, the fear of a presumed imminent danger coming from Jews did not 
arouse great concern among the Blueshirts, except to a limited extent and 
for propaganda purposes and political convenience. 

The testimonies of some Falangists joining the Divisién Azul (Blue 
Division), the Spanish volunteer corps who went to fight in Russia 
alongside the Wehrmacht in June 1941, exemplify this aspect.!°° These 
individuals greatly admired Nazi Germany to the point of spontaneously 
offering themselves as a military support force on the Eastern Front. 
However, they did not remain indifferent to the human tragedy of the 
Jewish prisoners they met along the way and whom, in some cases, they 
helped to escape persecution. In his war diary, Dionisio Ridruejo, who was 
among the most distinguished members of the Divisi6n Azul, described 
one of those encounters as follows: 


I have seen a group of Jews passing by. They were marked, dejected, with 
a dead look in their eyes. I do not know where they came from or where 
they were going, while I feel great compassion since one thing is to figure 
out the theory and another thing is to figure out the facts. I understand the 
anti-Semitic reaction of the German state. It is understandable in light of 
the history of the last twenty years. It is understandable, even more deeply, 
in light of the whole history. German anger is nothing but an episode. This 
has happened before and will inevitably happen in the future in one way 
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or another. This persistence of the Jewish people and this cyclical return to 
the destruction of the temple [...] is one of the most fascinating problems 
in history. [...] However, if this—and the particular Nazi reasons—can be 
understood, it is no longer understandable when we are face to face with 
the human fact concretely. These Jews, who are brought to Poland or 
expelled from it, suffer, work, and die probably. If it can be understood, 
it cannot be accepted. In front of these poor, trembling human beings, 
any theory falls down. For us—not only for me—it surprises, scandalises 
and offends in our sensitivity this ability to develop a cold, methodical, 
impersonal cruelty [...]. It seems to us that the sudden and passionate raid 
at blood and fire, as well as the brutal, instantaneous, explosive liquidation 
and the settling of scores are more explicable, more acceptable. [...] On the 
contrary, between us, these columns of Jews raise storms of commiseration 
even if we do not have any sort of fondness towards them. On the whole, 
Jews disgust us. Nonetheless, we cannot help but be sympathetic to men. 
I only have vague information about the methods of persecution, but, 
from what we see, it is excessive. [...] No state, no idea, no dream of 
the future as nobles, fortunate or beautiful as it can be—and I believe in 
German dreams—can have this power of indifference towards the delicate 
and immense business of lives without seriously prejudicing itself.!©? 
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CHAPTER 5 


The Arbiters of Post-war Europe: Fascist 
and Falangist Nations in the New Nazi 
Continental Order 


THE NEw FAcE OF EUROPE 


On the eve of the Second World War, a promising future seemed to be 
unfolding for the Blackshirts and the Blueshirts. Within their respective 
countries, all opposition had been crushed, and the Italian and Spanish 
nations appeared renewed in light of the Fascist and Falangist precepts. 
Proclaiming themselves the heirs of great imperial races, Fascism and 
Falangism were preparing to fulfil their civilising mission in Europe. 
According to their ideologues, a new historical epoch was about to 
begin. The Old Continent would undergo an evolution in a totali- 
tarian, anti-democratic and anti-Bolshevik sense, as the successes of the 
Fascist and National Socialist revolutions foreshadowed. The concept of 
a New European Order, widely used in that period, ultimately meant 
this: the complete overturning of the system of states that had emerged 
from Versailles in 1919 and the profound transformation of the political, 
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economic and social dynamics of the continent for the sole benefit of the 
fascist powers.! 

The camicie nere and the camisas azules were resolute in assuming 
a central function in this New European Order. However, the Fiihrer’s 
ambitions were different. The German National Socialist projects for the 
Neuordnung Europas contemplated the exclusive leadership of Germany 
based on its alleged civilising, financial and martial supremacy. This was 
what Hitler imagined when he wrote Mein Kampf in 1925 and his 
‘second book’ in 1928, which indicated the main objectives of his polit- 
ical action. These included the unification of all communities of Germanic 
origin, the racial purification of the whole continent, and the conquest of 
German ‘living space’, namely the extension of its hegemony towards the 
East.? On the other hand, as Mark Mazower points out, ruling Europe 
implied gaining an absolutely central role in the global geopolitical frame- 
work.* Consequently, for National Socialism, any form of collaboration 
was inconceivable as ‘no one mattered or could be trusted politically 
apart from the Germans themselves’.* Crucially, Enzo Collotti stresses 
that Nazi domain plans aimed at a ‘one-way integration of Europe’.° 
This was founded on the idea of Aryan superiority and the relative subor- 
dination of every other state and people ‘placed in order of decreasing 
importance, from the condition of satellites to candidates for the pure 
and simple physical disappearance’.© Pro-Nazi countries could not even 
aspire to an auxiliary role since their political ambitions and independence 
could be trampled on at any moment without hesitation. No amicable and 
beneficial partnerships were even taken into consideration. The National 
Socialists’ ultimate goal, to be pursued at any cost, was the Germanisation 
of the whole of Europe. 

The methods the Nazis employed to satisfy this goal were manifold. 
They imposed German economic dominance by establishing advanta- 
geous exchange rates and clearing arrangements to secure their control 
over trade, as they had done with Bulgaria, Hungary and Yugoslavia even 
before the Second World War. They massively exploited the food, mining 
and industrial resources of the occupied states, intimidating local workers 
into forced labour. The Nazis also hypothesised the creation of a large 
continental autarchic and monopolistic organisation to snatch Europe 
from Soviet and US hegemonies by increasing European competitiveness 
in the global market. Moreover, they envisaged the birth of a centralised 
monetary system based on the German mark that, in their plans, would 
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have replaced the gold standard once the war had ended.” The annihi- 
lation of all ‘non-Germanisable’ elements that were foreign to the Volk 
was added to these economic measures.® National Socialism eradicated 
entire national cultures by virtue of their alleged inferiority through a 
massive forced displacement of people within the occupied areas. This 
was the fate of political opponents, slave populations, gypsies, the disabled 
and homosexuals, many of whom found death in the Nazi extermination 
camps. Jews faced the same tragic destiny when, on 31 July 1941, the 
Reich Vice-Chancellor Hermann Goring instructed the Security Office 
Director Reinhard Heydrich to make the necessary arrangements for the 
‘final solution’.? 

The New European Order would have been based on these assump- 
tions, even if the plan for the total reconstruction of the Old Continent 
was not yet well defined when Germany invaded Poland on 1 September 
1939. Nonetheless, the Reich had already taken the first steps in that 
direction. The Anschluss, the takeover of Sudetenland, the establishment 
of the protectorate in Bohemia and Moravia and the consequent dismem- 
berment of Czechoslovakia were unequivocal signs of the re-emergence 
of German power. At the same time, those who considered the National 
Socialist regime a beacon of civilisation saw these events as obvious clues 
to the dawn of a new totalitarian era that was to revolutionise the face of 
the whole of Europe in the short term. 

From the autumn of 1939, Nazi military achievements confirmed that 
conviction. In just over a month, Germany gained control of western 
Poland, as had been stipulated in the secret agreement with the Soviet 
Union on 23 August that same year. On 9 April 1940, the troops 
of Generals von Falkenhorst and Kaupisch quickly occupied Denmark 
and invaded Norway, which capitulated on 8 June. On 10 May, the 
Wehrmacht launched the Yellow Operation. This quickly led to the occu- 
pation of Holland and Belgium, the annexation of Luxembourg and the 
campaign in France, which concluded on 22 June with the signing of an 
armistice by the head of the Vichy collaborationist government, Marshal 
Philippe Petain, and the German occupation of the northern part of the 
country.!° 

The offensive on the Eastern Front was not far out of sight. In October 
1940, German troops settled in Romania. In March 1941, other contin- 
gents were set up in Bulgaria. In April, the Wehrmacht intervened in 
Yugoslavia to suppress a British-backed coup attempt. In the same month, 
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it rushed to support its Italian allies after the failure of Mussolini’s ‘light- 
ning war’ in Greece. Nevertheless, the ascending parabola of National 
Socialism reached its summit with the ‘ideological war’ of the Third 
Reich. With the full consent of the other leaders of the National- 
sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiterpartei (National Socialist German Workers’ 
Party), Hitler attacked Russia on 22 June 1941. In the summer, the 
German army occupied the Baltic states, Belarus and Ukraine, arriving 
in October at the gates of Moscow and Leningrad. The Blue Operation 
in June 1942 re-launched the attack on the USSR after the Red Army’s 
counter-offensive in December 1941-January 1942. The Fiihrer’s troops 
succeeded in penetrating the southern part of the country, reaching the 
Caucasus oil fields and the Don and Volga areas, and proceeding towards 
Stalingrad. This marked the peak of the territorial expansion of Nazi 
Germany, whose advance appeared unstoppable at that time. 

The ensuing war events gave the lie to that impression of success. 
The long and bloody battle of Stalingrad from July 1942 to early 1943 
ended in a stinging defeat for the German troops led by General Friedrich 
Paulus. The Soviet army and the civilian population—exhorted by Stalin 
to resist indefinitely—succeeded in overcoming the siege and counterat- 
tacking. On 2 February 1943, the last German units in the city were 
forced to surrender, while the Reich began its retreat from the Eastern 
Front in the rear.!! However, up to only a few months earlier, nothing 
had suggested such a denouement. Hitler’s army, which had embarked 
on its continental Blitzkrieg in the autumn of 1939, had proved its supe- 
rior strength by decisively overcoming any resistance. Undoubtedly, the 
setback at the gates of Moscow and Leningrad was a heavy blow to the 
Wehrmacht. Nonetheless, the Nazi war machine managed to resume its 
offensive towards the end of the Russian winter. The Generalplan Ost, 
the German master plan for the East, was still in effect, and Hitler was 
staunchly determined to complete it.!? Indeed, eastward expansion was 
central to the Fiihrer’s domination project since, as Mazower observes, 
in the East the National Socialists ‘imagined they had a tabula rasa on 
which to engrave as they pleased’.!* 

The situation was different in the West, where the Nazis did not have 
the same freedom of action. There, Hitler had to proceed with caution 
‘because of collaborationist systems and ethnic affinities’ which prevented 
the realisation of radical upheavals and suggested the conservation of an 
ostensible status quo.!* The fact remains that, at the dawn of Opera- 
tion Barbarossa, almost all European countries gravitated into the sphere 
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of influence of the Third Reich. Some of them were satellites, formally 
independent and sovereign states that were de facto in the German orbit, 
including Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary and Finland. Others were regions 
controlled by National Socialist direct civilian or military authority. This 
was the case of Poland, Ukraine, Norway and the Netherlands, on the 
one hand, and Belgium and northern France, on the other. Annexa- 
tions occurred in the already mentioned cases of Austria, Sudetenland 
and Luxembourg, but also Gdansk, western Prussia, Posen, Polish Silesia, 
northern Slovenia, Alsace, Moselle, Eupen and Malmédy. There were 
also some local governments under German protection, including the 
protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, Slovakia, Denmark, Vichy France, 
Croatia, Serbia, Montenegro and Greece.!® Considering the circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that some were confident they would soon 
see a new totalitarian Europe arise. Among them were the Italian Fascists 
and the Spanish Falangists, who resolutely refused to perform only an 
ancillary function in the post-war order envisaged by Nazi Germany. 


FIGHTING FOR THE NEW ORDER 


In the imagination of the Axis powers and those who supported their 
plans, the Second World War represented the cathartic event that would 
have wiped out old Europe, making space for the new Europe to arise. 
However, on the eve of September 1939, for Spain and Italy questions 
surrounding their participation in the conflict emerged when Germany 
invaded Poland, given they were both in positions of severe difficulty and 
unable to sustain a war effort in the short term. 

The Fascist government in Rome was going through a troubled phase. 
The autarchic programme had not produced the expected outcomes. 
The campaign in Ethiopia had also led to disappointing results. It had 
entailed high costs for the country, gaining in return condemnation from 
the international community. By taking part in the Spanish Civil War, 
Italy did not improve its position and exhausted its financial and military 
resources. Moreover, the army was in a precarious state. The large contin- 
gents were poorly equipped and scarcely prepared, and there was no solid 
line of defence on the French border. Not least, the population was largely 
‘unanimous in detesting the Germans’ and was unwilling to take the risks 
that entry into the Second World War would have entailed.!° 

These conditions made the Italian intervention alongside Germany 
completely inappropriate, which is why Mussolini initially declared Italy as 
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non-belligerent. It took nine months of constant second thoughts before 
the Duce broke the delay and, in an act of total rashness in June 1940, 
called the people to arms. This choice was partly dictated by an issue of 
honour for the head of the Blackshirts. In April 1940, Mussolini confided 
to Ciano that it was ‘humiliating’ to ‘sit on [his] hands while others [were 
writing] history’.!” Furthermore, in his opinion, neutrality would have 
damaged the country in the long run, depriving it of the fame of first- 
order power acquired in almost twenty years of the Fascist regime. As 
Mussolini pointed out, ‘to make a people great, it is necessary to take 
it into combat’, and it was time for Italy to adopt a clear and resolute 
position in its own interest.!® Thus, he announced that the ‘hour of irre- 
vocable decisions’ had come for the nation, which had a duty to honour 
the alliance with National Socialism and ‘be alongside Germany’ in those 
historic circumstances.!? 

Beyond the declarations of camaraderie towards the Nazi ally, the 
Duce’s decision to enter the war was primarily based on political conve- 
nience. According to Dino Grandi’s testimony, Hitler’s campaign in 
France constituted a real turning point in this regard as Mussolini would 
not have opted for military intervention without the British defeat at 
Dunkirk.?° Faced with the imminent French collapse, the head of the 
Blackshirts realised that Italy’s direct involvement in the Second World 
War was a compulsory path and that he had no choice but to undertake a 
war that had to be short and as autonomous as possible from Germany.”! 
In May 1940 he informed the State Undersecretary at the Ministry of 
War, General Ubaldo Soddu, that the time was ripe for fighting. Although 
Soddu raised legitimate concerns regarding the condition of the army, 
Mussolini peremptorily stated that it would not be possible to make war 
when they were ready, but rather when they had to.?? He explained that 
it was a necessary decision falling fully within the logic of the Axis. The 
Duce’s fascination with the myth of a ‘new civilisation’ was an additional 
factor that contributed to his decision to abandon hesitation and take up 
arms.?° As he stressed in the spring of 1939, the Axis was not only a 
‘relation between two states’ but also ‘a meeting of two revolutions’ that 
strongly opposed ‘every other idea of contemporary civilisation’, of which 
Marxism and liberal democracy constituted emblematic examples.?* It 
was also in light of this belief that the supreme leader of Fascism aban- 
doned neutrality, determined to give Italy an active part in the realisation 
of the future European order. 
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The circumstances were more complicated in Spain. In the aftermath of 
the Civil War, the country’s entry into the world conflict was an unrealistic 
option for the new Franco regime, which had to first deal with national 
reconstruction. The priority was to rejuvenate the Spain’s economy which 
had been brought to its knees by the costs of war, aggravating the coun- 
try’s historical backwardness. Moreover, it was necessary to rebuild cities 
that had been reduced to rubble and help the exhausted and starving 
population. Given the internal situation, when the Second World War 
began, the Caudillo had no choice but to opt for Spanish neutrality. 
However, the absence of Spain’s formal commitment to military activ- 
ities did not imply its total extraneousness to the conflict. Madrid had 
shown a benevolent attitude towards the Axis from the start, also in light 
of German and Italian support for the nationalist deployment in fighting 
the Popular Front between 1936 and 1939. Thus, following the first 
rapid Nazi successes on the Western Front, two days after Mussolini had 
decided to enter the war, the Generalisimo changed the status of Spain 
to ‘non-belligerent’ and committed to offering technical and logistical 
assistance to Berlin and Rome, even if unofficially.?° 

From the beginning, the Blueshirts greeted enthusiastically the possi- 
bility of formalising Spanish participation in the conflict alongside the 
Germans and the Italians, in the hope of gaining benefits for their 
country. In their opinion, the ‘power of Spain in the world’ was a ‘neces- 
sary assumption’ for international relations.7° As early as 1935, Ledesma 
Ramos had stated that the ‘secret of a New European Order’ lay in 
‘Spanish resuscitation’.2” According to him, only a ‘strong Spain’ could 
determine the ‘next disputes’ in the Old Continent since Italy was ‘too 
little vigorous’ for such a mission and it would have ‘quickly got into the 
German jaws’.?® Ultimately, at that crucial moment in ‘the life of the new 
Europe’, the Spaniards had to ‘make an act of presence’ and join the Axis 
forces on the battlefield in the name of ‘the blood shed in common’ and 
the ‘communion of renovating ideologies’.?? 

On the other hand, the partnership between the governments of the 
three countries had already been tested during the Civil War which had 
represented ‘an important arena of transnational cooperation between 
European fascists’, as Arnd Bauerkimper stresses.°? On that occasion, 
the partnership had proved strong and successful, which led the National 
Syndicalists to proudly declare that ‘the first battle of Europe, the first 
victory of the New Order, was won in Spain’.*! Many Falangists believed 
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that the thousands of Spanish deaths constituted a ‘decisive contribu- 
tion to the recent victories in Flanders and the Loire’, which would 
not have been achieved ‘without the precedent of the Battle of the 
Ebro’.*? With this in mind, the camisas azules tried to convince Franco 
that the nation should take charge of its ‘historical responsibilities of an 
international character’.** Hitler and Mussolini were fighting the second 
great battle to save Europe from the continuing interference of liberal- 
democratic powers and the threat of Bolshevism. It was an epic clash 
between opposing concepts of politics and society that the Falangists 
perceived as a ‘national problem of the first magnitude and maximum 
urgency’ and in which, according to their plans, Spain should be playing 
a fundamental part.*4 

There is no doubt that the participation of the government of 
Madrid in the war would have benefited the Blueshirts. As supporters 
of Spain’s war mobilisation, National Syndicalists were aware that they 
would impose themselves as the dominant political formation within 
the Francoist authoritarian compromise and, consequently, in the whole 
country.*° However, they were primarily interested in seizing the foreign 
policy opportunities that the involvement in the conflict would ensure 
for the nation. On this ground, their promising future prospects coin- 
cided with the exaggerated ambition of the Caudillo, who found the 
Nazi-Fascist plans for conquest very tempting. In fact, there was no 
particular ideological affinity between Franco and Hitler, and the National 
Socialist project for a new totalitarian European order had generated little 
enthusiasm in the Spanish dictator. Nevertheless, Spain could have taken 
advantage of such plans. Moreover, the Generalisimo was determined to 
carve out a suitable space for his own political stature on the international 
scene, and an alliance with Berlin and Rome was one way of achieving this 
goal.*° 

The Spanish nationalist government took the first step in this direc- 
tion on 27 March 1939 when it ratified the Anti-Comintern Pact, joining 
Germany, Japan and Italy in the struggle against communism. As Paul 
Preston argues, it was an ‘act of solidarity with the Axis’ that Nicolas 
Franco—Francisco Franco’s brother and Spain’s ambassador in Lisbon— 
greeted as a ‘political confession of faith and a clear statement of future 
policy’.*” Four days later, the signing of the Hispanic-German Friend- 
ship Treaty confirmed the Caudillo’s propensity towards Germany and 
committed Spain to a policy of not harming the Reich or favouring its 
opponents in any way. Proper diplomatic negotiations to discuss the entry 
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of Madrid into the Second World War took place the following autumn 
under the supervision of Ramon Serrano Stier. Acting as the ‘spokesman 
of the Spanish incorporation in the Axis military device’, he tried to 
persuade the Ftihrer of the key role of Spain in the conflict and started 
bargaining even before he was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
October 1940.°8 

The Cunadisimo was still Minister of the Interior when he met Hitler 
and Ribbentrop in Berlin on 16 September 1940 to discuss the possible 
Spanish contribution to the war effort. He laid down two conditions for 
Madrid’s entry into the conflict: German technical and military support 
in terms of supplying equipment to and refuelling the Spanish army; 
and recognition of Spanish claims to Gibraltar and French Morocco. 
The latter was among the main imperial objectives of the Falange 
and represented for Franco what Payne describes as the ‘golden illu- 
sions and fulfilment of his youth’.*? Nonetheless, the German Foreign 
Minister’s reaction was not as condescending as the Cufadisimo might 
have expected. While agreeing to the military assistance that Madrid 
demanded, Ribbentrop was not amenable to the other conditions. For his 
part, he made substantially inadmissible counteroffers. He asked for one 
of the Canary Islands as a strategic base near Gibraltar, and for garrisons 
in Agadir, Essaouira and the interior of the Moroccan protectorate. Addi- 
tionally, he demanded economic concessions to cover Spanish Civil War 
debts and argued for German participation in Moroccan mining activity. 

The negotiations ended in stalemate and were resumed in the presence 
of Franco in Hendaye a month later.4? The Caudillo tried to empha- 
sise the advantages that Spanish military intervention would bring to the 
Axis. Spain was an important outpost in the western Mediterranean as an 
anti-British function. It was also the closest base for launching a direct 
attack on North African colonies. Furthermore, its involvement in the 
conflict would be significant in propaganda terms: it was the continua- 
tion of the international anti-Bolshevik crusade and the consolidation of 
the alliance between Madrid, Berlin and Rome that the Spanish Civil War 
had successfully tested.*! However, despite Franco’s efforts, the situation 
did not improve. The Generalisimo’s requests remained unacceptable to 
Germany. Hitler found them excessive set against the support Spanish 
troops could provide to the Reich, especially given that Spain’s expan- 
sionist claims in North Africa would create dangerous tensions with Vichy 
France and Mussolini’s Italy.47 The Hendaye meeting ended with the 
signing of a secret protocol providing for the future inclusion of Madrid 
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in the Axis and its entry into the war, but no date was established. Ulti- 
mately, it was just a simple statement of intent that shattered Franco’s 
dreams of glory and dashed National Syndicalist ambitions even more. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the official negotiations, the involve- 
ment of Spain in the conflict remained as equivocal as it was consider- 
able, as the participation of the 47,000 members of the Divisién Azul 
in the attack on the Soviet Union confirmed.*? Founded by Serrano 
Sufier and the Falangist hierarchs Manuel Mora-Figueroa and Dion- 
isio Ridruejo with the Caudillo’s approval, this voluntary body included 
committed camisas azules, army commanders, senior government offi- 
cials and civilians. As Lorenzo Delgado Gémez-Escalonilla stresses, its 
creation responded to several needs. First, it boosted the ‘anti-communist 
imprint of the Spanish state’.4* Moreover, it helped to mitigate the fric- 
tions with the Third Reich as a result of Franco’s hesitant position on 
the conflict. Most of all, it represented a ‘symbolic means to dampen 
Falangist disappointment over the Spanish withdrawal from joining the 
World War decisively’.*° By participating in the Division Azul, National 
Syndicalists wanted to show the world their ‘close affinity’ with the Axis, 
with the specific purpose of ‘remaining in a good disposition in front of 
the New Order progressively adopted in almost all the continent’.*° As 
an anonymous article in the journal Escorial stated in August 1941: 


The presence of our comrades on the battlefront is a very eloquent sign 
that we do not persecute communism just because it is our moral enemy. 
It is also a sign that we are finally joining the endeavours of the world, 
which ask for the generous delivery of peoples [...] and men.*7 


The camisas azules continued to firmly believe in the need for align- 
ment with Rome and Berlin, as well as in the revolutionary project of 
a completely fascistised Europe. It was a Europe that, as Saz specifies, 
‘would have been totalitarian or would not have existed at all’; something 


the Falangists wanted so enthusiastically that they were willing to pay for 
it with their blood.*8 


The Founders of a Totalitarian Era 


For the Italian and the Spanish fascists, the Second World War was the 
laissez- passer to enter the assembly of the world’s greatest countries once 
the conflict was over. On the battlefield, not only the fate of Europe but 
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also the power relations between states were at stake. In this context, the 
Blackshirts and the Blueshirts would not have been satisfied with simply 
jumping on the bandwagon alongside Nazi Germany. According to them, 
the time was ripe for Fascist and Falangist nations to occupy an authorita- 
tive role in the post-war order, and both the camicie nere and the camisas 
azules were determined to secure that role. 

In Italy, party theorists began to formulate the first considerations on 
this issue in the early 1930s when Fascism was already a well-established 
reality within its national borders. Initial ideas about the New Order were 
rather vague. They were developed when Mussolini’s government began 
to approach the Third Reich and, especially, when the Second World 
War broke out.*? The absolute centrality of the Italian position in the 
Neuordnung Europas was a cornerstone of Fascist discourse on the future 
continental system that Rome was to create in partnership with Berlin. 
The Fascist and National Socialist nations, as creators of ‘great works of 
civilisation and progress’, would achieve this extraordinary undertaking.°° 
The New European Order would be based on ‘the harmony of the two 
peoples’, acting as a ‘political unity’ by virtue of the shared values of their 
national revolutions, the ‘awareness of their maturity’ and the ‘common 
destiny of imperial grandeur’.>! In the Blackshirts’ interpretation, it was 
not just an issue of territorial ambitions. On the contrary, it was a ‘matter 
of will and spiritual energies’ that, ‘at the supreme test of weapons’ would 
entitle Italy and Germany to assume the role of ‘avant-garde in the process 
of the reconstruction of humanity’ .>? 

In Paolo Orano’s opinion, it was an inevitable process, since the old 
world was collapsing and the ‘sly construction of Versailles’ was falling 
apart.°* From that moment, the ‘recovery of the Italian and German 
historical fortunes’ would have begun, testifying to the inexorable fate 
of great peoples ‘to expand, dominate, and influence’ small states.>4 
All pretensions or expectations of minor nations, which were consid- 
ered responsible for the last 25 years of conflict, would be dismantled 
to secure continental peace. Italy and Germany would be leading this 
process and, to this end, they declared themselves willing to ‘collaborate 
with all other peoples of goodwill’.5> Nevertheless, the price to be paid 
for this collaboration was quite high. It entailed a general understanding 
of the ‘needs’ and ‘legitimate requests’ of Rome and Berlin, which hid, 
not even covertly, their expansionist claims over Europe.°° 
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On the other hand, the Blackshirts saw in the New Order the possi- 
bility of completing their project of ideal and physical prolongation of 
the Fascist nation that the Ethiopian campaign in the mid-1930s and the 
acquisition of the Albanian ‘fifth shore’ in 1939 had further enhanced.°” 
Undoubtedly, the Axis would have been the command centre of post- 
war Europe. However, according to the plans of PNF theorists, Italy and 
Germany would have administered distinct areas of influence, namely two 
separate ‘imperial communities’ that corresponded to the Mediterranean 
and Middle Europe respectively.°® All other states would have merged 
into the two empires, internally divided into a ‘metropolitan order’ and 
an ‘imperial regions order’.5? Metropolitan citizens, that is, Italian and 
German ‘nationals’, belonged to the first order. The populations of all 
other countries and the subjects of colonies belonged to the second order. 
The resulting difference of status civitatis depended on the nationality 
of origin and race.°° This was proof of ‘the irrepressible reality of the 
nation’, which Fascism recognised in the new continental hierarchical 
organisation and adapted to the future imperial context.°! 

In fact, party intellectuals’ theories about the division of Europe into 
a ‘Mediterranean living space’ and a ‘central-Nordic living space’ were 
at odds with the reality of the situation.°? The ambitions of Mussolini 
and the PNF elite collided with Nazi projects, which were all based on 
the forced and violent imposition of the exclusionary rule of the Third 
Reich. The Anschluss had already raised concerns about the equity of 
the relationship between Italy and Germany and, in the first months 
of the Second World War, it was evident that the Axis’s balance leaned 
towards Berlin. After the successful military campaign in France, few 
doubts remained about Hitler’s plans for absolute domination, in which 
‘Italy would have played, in the best case, a subordinate role’.°? Despite 
this, the Italian Fascists never stopped demanding an appropriate place 
for their nation in post-war Europe. They were confident of making a 
significant contribution to the continental renewal that, in their eyes, the 
conflict was ‘accelerating vertiginously’.* 

The Spanish Falangists shared this belief. They welcomed the Nazi 
project for the Newordnung Europas enthusiastically and declared them- 
selves in favour of Spanish military intervention. According to National 
Syndicalist theorists, it was an extraordinary opportunity for Spain to 
regain a position of first-rate power and secure the role of arbiter in 
the New Order under construction. Spain would be called on, together 
with Germany and Italy, to ‘forge the future of the continent’.°> The 
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three ‘creative peoples’ would take over Europe and establish a ‘tripartite 
imperium’ based on a ‘superior total order’ that would block ‘the way to 
decadence’ and restore justice and peace to the world.®° The historian 
José Antonio Maravall made it clear in 1940: totalitarianism would 
realise a ‘moral order’ and make ‘Europe possible again’.°” It represented 
‘the reason for Europe’.°® Consequently, the German, the Italian and 
the Spanish peoples, who had made ‘an essential contribution’ to the 
totalitarian cause, would finally once again ‘govern the other peoples of 
the world’.©? 

The FE de las JONS programme had left no doubt in this respect. 
The Falangists claimed ‘a pre-eminent place in Europe’, moving from 
the conviction that Spain would have recovered its prestige precisely in 
the European dimension.’? According to them, the absence of a Euro- 
pean vision was the cause of the decline of the fatherland. Drawing once 
again from Ortega y Gasset’s thought, National Syndicalists believed that 
the ‘disease’ afflicting the country was the result of Spain’s ‘distancing 
from Europe’, a continent which, for its part, had shown its civilising 
capacity to the world for centuries.7! As Ortega y Gasset had suggested 
in 1910, the ‘regeneration’ of the nation had to proceed in parallel with 
its ‘Europeanisation’ since, if the former constituted ‘the desire’, the 
latter represented ‘the means of satisfying it’.7? Ultimately, ‘Spain was 
the problem and Europe the solution’.”* This is why the camisas azules 
strongly emphasised their participation in the new Nazi continental order, 
in which they wanted a position of command. For them, Europe was the 
‘international field of the new Spanish action’ while the Falange was the 
‘army of a new order’ that Madrid had to ‘communicate to Europe and to 
the world’.’”* The Spanish people, as ‘the most European of all peoples’, 
would finally regain the guiding function that it deserved ‘for its history 
and importance’.”> Thus, Antonio Tovar, addressing the party’s Seccion 
Femenina in Barcelona in September 1939, declared: 


It appears that a new order is taking shape [...] based on the principle 
that there are people made to rule and people made to obey. We, the 
Spaniards, are people made to rule; our history teaches us this. Therefore, 
our duty is to enhance our history now, update it and mobilise it aggres- 
sively, with offensive style and direct action. It is only in this way that Spain 
will become one of the [...] great units — as José Antonio sensed — called 
to govern the world in this century when all fiction of freedom [...] will 
disappear.”° 
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The reference to the founder of the Spanish Falange, José Antonio Primo 
de Rivera, is significant because it was he who first pointed out the role 
that Spain would assume on the world stage. In 1934, he stressed that the 
‘democratic idea offered by the League of Nations’ was ‘already decaying 
internationally’.’”7 The world was tending ‘again to be directed by three 
or four racial entities’, and Spain could be one of them.’® Bearing this 
in mind, the Falangists claimed a prominent position in the future conti- 
nental fascist organisation. They were sure they fully deserved it by virtue 
of their ‘fundamental contribution’ to the imminent Nazi-Fascist victory 
which, they affirmed, ‘began to take shape in Europe on the same day that 
[Francoist] Spain’s victory became a reality in the Spanish battlefields’.”? 

If both the Blackshirts and the Blueshirts coincided in demanding a 
central role for their states in the New Order, at the same time, they 
would have contributed to its realisation in their own peculiar way. PNF 
ideologues stressed the Italian spiritual and cultural superiority as an 
essential element for its creation. In a clear allusion to German power 
politics, they rejected an exclusive focus on force and the ‘barbaric need 
for domination’.8° They wanted to regenerate Europe through the diffu- 
sion of the ‘universal principles of the Fascist doctrine’ and the spread of 
the Fascist ‘spiritual unit’.8! They wished to pour their ‘faith’, their ‘moral 
imperative’ and the ‘profound humanity of [their] totalitarian conception 
of the state’ into other peoples.®? Thus, they proclaimed fascism as ‘the 
lowest common denominator of the European West’, ‘today’s reality’ and 
‘tomorrow’s hope’, and saw ‘European fascism’ as the ‘only remedy to 
the chaos that threaten[ed] the foundations of the western civilisation’.8* 
After all, according to party theorists, Italian Fascism had played a leading 
role in developing an alternative political system to those prevailing in 
contemporary civilisation. As Berto Ricci affirmed, it was an ‘Italian revo- 
lution that became universal’.8+ The same conviction is found in the 
reflections of Giuseppe Bottai, who wrote: 


The disposition of the Italians to think, build and act on the basis of univer- 
sality, already exalted in Roman times when the Urbe implemented the jus 
gentium, has returned to be fruitful with Fascism. Keep in mind the Fascist 
concept of the state and its implementation, the economic and social 
programme of Fascism, its corporative institutes, the Fascist evolution of 
law, the Fascist concept of youth education; in short, the Fascist concept of 
life and the experience of the last twenty years. You will acknowledge not 
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only the renewal of Italy and its enormous progress on the path of civili- 
sation, but also that these principles, the institutes, these goals, these real 
facts have determined [...] the renewal [...] of many nations in Europe, 
and not only in Europe.®> 


This did not mean transplanting Fascism em bloc into different contexts. 
As PNE ideologues highlighted, the Fascist revolution had taken place 
in Italy with ‘methods and institutes strictly adhering to the needs 
of the Italian nation’, which were therefore not reproducible in their 
entirety.®° However, as the Blackshirts stressed, these methods and insti- 
tutes rested on a doctrine that posed ‘universal political, economic and 
ethical problems’ and was itself universal in its significance.°” Conse- 
quently, it could expand rapidly across borders, finding ‘the ground 
abroad already prepared by a vibrant atmosphere of recognition and 
admiration’.°® 

Mussolini himself brought into focus the theme of the relationship 
between the Fascist doctrine and Europe. He was convinced that ‘every 
nation [would have] “its” fascism’ soon, namely ‘a fascism adapted to 
the peculiar situation of that particular people’.8? For him, there would 
never be a fascism ‘to be exported in standardised forms’ but a ‘com- 
plex of doctrines, methods, experiences, achievements which gradually 
invest[ed] in and penetrate[d] into all states of the European community, 
and represent[ed] the “new” fact in the history of human civilisation’.?° 
In summary, as Bottai emphasised, ‘the universality of Fascism had set 
itself beyond [the Italian] boundary’.?! It was a matter of ‘founding a 
fascist system’ in every state ‘according to the spirit of each nation, almost 
evoking it from each national tradition’.?” The history of Italian Fascism 
had become ‘an essential moment in European history’ and in the history 
of all humanity.? As a consequence, the Europe of tomorrow would have 
inevitably been fascist ‘in the logical development of events’.?* The Old 
Continent would survive the crisis it was experiencing only by taking 
inspiration from the ‘Italy of Littorio’, which would assume ‘the new 
social sense, the tone of life, [and] the moral secret of discipline and 
harmony’.”° 

Based on this perspective, the regions under the control of Rome— 
organised hierarchically according to the degree of social evolution and 
the productive capacity of each people—would adopt the values of Fascist 
Italy. For Bottai, among these were the primacy of politics over the 


economy, the state direction of the economy and the subordination of 
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individual interests to the collective good. The ‘recognition of private 
initiative, its elevation to a public function’ and ‘interclass collaboration 
for the social order, welfare and a higher productive level’ completed the 
picture.?° Fascism had already developed and implemented these corner- 
stones of its doctrine within Italy’s borders. From then on, its mission 
was to transmit them to the associated entities within the Fascist imperial 
community, which Mussolini planned to extend throughout the Mediter- 
ranean basin and beyond. The Fascist imperial community was to include, 
first, Nice, Corsica, Malta, the Dalmatian Coast, the Ionian Islands, 
Slovenia, Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece and Cyprus. Then it should incor- 
porate most of the eastern Mediterranean countries. Among these were 
Egypt, Turkey, Lebanon, Palestine, Syria, Jordan but also Iraq, Arabia 
and Yemen, which would create a bridge between the European, African 
and Asian continents under the aegis of the Littorio.°” Finally, the Fascist 
imperial community would comprise the colonies of the Maghreb and 
Italian Eastern Africa, which would have second-tier political status due 
to the alleged racial inferiority of their native inhabitants.?° 

For their part, the Falangist perspectives were no less ambitious 
and specific. According to National Syndicalist theorists, Spain’s unique 
contribution to the Newordnung Europas would be to spread the universal 
principles of the Hispanidad. The immediate reference was to two crucial 
and interconnected aspects of the Spanish essence, namely imperial and 
traditional Catholic values, which the Blueshirts emphasised more than 
ever in view of the realisation of the new continental order envisaged 
by Hitler and Mussolini.?? On the one hand, Falangists were convinced 
that Spain would act as the outpost of Nazi-Fascist Europe in Latin 
America.!°° In light of the bond they believed still existed between 
their country and its former colonies, they intended to free those terri- 
tories from North American interference, linking their fate once again 
to the Spanish fate and, indirectly, to the fate of the Axis. As the law 
establishing the Consejo de la Hispanidad in 1940 stated, Spain would 
become ‘the faithful representation of this [Nazi-Fascist] Europe, leader 
of the world’ in South America.!°! Therefore, the National Syndicalists 
presented themselves and their nation as the bridge between the two 
continents, wishing to assume the role of guarantors of the political, social 
and economic values of the new post-war European order beyond the 
Atlantic Ocean soon.!? 

On the other hand, the Falangists were confident that Spain would 
operate as the link between Nazism and the Christian-Catholic tradition 
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for the continental spiritual rebirth. In particular, some National Syndi- 
calist intellectuals, inspired by Giménez Caballero’s considerations about 
the possibility of conciliating fascist ideals and Catholic precepts, identi- 
fied in Christianity ‘the only way to recover the unity of the continent, 
[which was] compatible with a German victory’.!°? Pedro Lain Entralgo 
pointed out that ‘without Christianity, there [was] no Europe’ and it was 
the historical task of Spain to provide for its diffusion.!°* Furthermore, an 
editorial in Arriba saw in Spain the future initiator of the ‘new Catholic 
order of the world’.!° As highlighted previously, Spanish fascism was not 
a confessional movement and, at least until the early 1940s, it maintained 
a totalitarian vocation. Nonetheless, especially after the unification of 
1937 and the Civil War, the Catholic element in the Blueshirts’ discourse 
undoubtedly increased. For some Falangist ideologues, it was a distinc- 
tiveness of the Spanish fascist identity and a badge of honour that allowed 
them to reiterate their specificity compared with other contemporary 
fascist experiences. This made the participation of Spain fundamental and 
irreplaceable in the eyes of National Syndicalist theorists, who were sure 
that they would earn a prestigious role as ‘founders’ of the new ‘European 
era’ alongside Italy and Germany.!°° 

In light of the above, a reflection on the revolutionary scope of the 
Fascist and Falangist plans for the Newordnung Europas is needed. What 
emerges in the first place is the all-encompassing nature of these projects, 
which concerned not only geopolitical and economic dimensions but also 
the cultural sphere. A recent study by Benjamin Martin offers interesting 
insights in this regard. When analysing Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, 
Martin emphasises that, in the interwar period, these countries ‘redefined 
ideological attitudes about what “European culture” was or should be’, 
as this was crucial for realising any projects of dominion in the conti- 
nent.!°7 Indeed, both countries were aware of the importance of ‘soft 
power’ as a critical tool for acquiring consensus and imposing their ‘model 
of modernity’ abroad.!°8 Such considerations also apply well to Spain. 
This is particularly true in view of the fact that, after the Civil War, the 
country could do nothing but aspire to a cultural function in the New 
European Order as it lacked the resources to impose itself internationally 
by force of arms. Putting aside any initial enthusiasm, Mussolini came 
to the same conclusion for his nation, as the failure of the ‘lightning 
war’ and dependence on his Nazi ally on the battlefield had prevented 
Italy from imposing itself as a world military superpower. In the face of 
overwhelming German supremacy, the Fascists and the Falangists aimed 
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to distinguish themselves as the heralds of universal and peculiar values 
inherent in the culture and history of their own movements. According 
to PNF and Falange theorists, this was their strength, which would allow 
them to make a difference in the future continental organisation. 

It is precisely in the culture and ideology of Fascism and Falangism 
that the foundations of their Europeanism lay. In particular, two shared 
understandings created the basis for the plans of the camicie nere and 
the camisas azules for the Neuordnung Europas. The first was an absolute 
aversion to Bolshevism, socialism and liberal democracy. By the end of 
the 1930s, both Fascists and Falangists were denouncing with unprece- 
dented determination both the ‘anti-systemic’ proletarian revolution and 
Russian imperialism, and the ‘agnostic liberalism’, ‘destructive classism’ 
and ‘immoral capitalism’ of the English and French matrix.!°? According 
to them, these were not only the causes of national decay, but also the 
evils that were weakening Europe. Thus, for the Blackshirts and the 
Blueshirts, the battle for the New European Order appeared nothing 
more than the continuation of the struggle that they had fought against 
Bolshevism, socialism and liberal democracy within their respective coun- 
tries. The PNF and the Falange had defeated these enemies internally. At 
that point, their renewed mission was to annihilate them internationally. 

The second shared element at the basis of Fascist and Falangist Euro- 
peanism was the ultra-nationalist foundation of the two movements and 
its natural evolution in an imperialist sense. The exaltation of the nation 
and the constant need to broaden its boundaries were two crucial and 
interconnected elements in the ideological universes of the PNF and the 
Falange. Recreating the Italian and the Spanish empires was the only way 
to save their nations from the challenges that modernity had brought 
upon them, and Europe was a beacon of hope in this context. For the 
camicie nere, the New Order was the route to making Fascist nationalism 
‘enter the resolute phase of imperialism’ and to continuing to mobilise the 
Italian population towards ever more ambitious purposes.!!? Similarly, 
for the camisas azules, it represented the means to fulfil Spain’s destino el 
lo universal and to finally recover its imperial essence.!!! Therefore, the 
Italian and the Spanish fascists embraced the cause of the New European 
Order joyfully, since it had to look like an exceptional opportunity for 
them to satisfy their ultra-nationalist and expansionist goals.!!? 

These considerations make it possible to highlight interconnections not 
only between Italian Fascism and Spanish Falangism but also, more gener- 
ally, within the Axis front. Thus, it emerges that Fascism and Falangism 
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shared the same ‘cultural revisionism’ that Benjamin Martin identifies as 
the bedrock upon which Berlin and Rome created their partnership.!!% 
The anti-communist, anti-liberal and anti-democratic precondition was 
a common ideological and cultural feature between the three fascisms. 
They wanted to build not only a new political and economic order, but 
also a cultural one. Indeed, they were aware that the battle for the future 
continental hegemony would be waged also through a cultural revolu- 
tion that would overturn the cultural system imposed in Versailles in 
1919. Ultimately, National Socialism, Fascism and Falangism aimed at 
replacing what they considered subversive and divisive ideas of European 
civilisation, and giving the Old Continent a brand-new fascist look.!!4 

Imperialism constituted another lowest common denominator of these 
three national manifestations of the fascist phenomenon. The ‘imperial 
nexus’, namely the alliance between empires that according to Daniel 
Hedinger existed between Italy, Germany and Japan during the Second 
World War, can also be extended to include Spain.!!> The tripartite 
imperium that the Falangists dreamed of creating alongside Italy and 
Germany can be interpreted not just as a pact among states but as a 
‘trans-imperial cooperation’ that gave ideological cohesion to their part- 
nership.!!° Certainly, at that time, the solid reality of the German Reich 
was very different from both the shaky Italian empire and the potential 
Spanish empire that was to be rebuilt from the ground up. Neverthe- 
less, undoubtedly imperialism constituted a powerful layer of glue within 
the Nazi—Fascist front, testifying once again to the strong cross-national 
cultural and ideological connections among its members. 

Despite their expectations, the Fascist and Falangist projects of a strong 
Italian and Spanish presence in the New European Order came to an end 
with the change of national and international conjunctures. In Spain, it 
happened in the late summer of 1942 when Franco decisively silenced the 
most authentic fascist component within his government and replaced 
it with National Catholic political culture. This helped the Caudillo to 
distance himself from the Axis once the fate of the war turned against 
the Nazi—Fascist dictatorships, and allowed Spain to survive in a post- 
war order ruled by the Allied powers. In Italy, the internal debate on the 
New Order changed progressively at the beginning of 1943. The multiple 
Italian military failures and the beginning of the German retreat caused 
PNE leaders and theorists to abandon the project of a Europe founded on 
Italian spiritual primacy and dominated by imperial Nazi-Fascist powers. 
In its place, the creation of a ‘Europe of the nations’ was envisioned, 
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in which—as the Undersecretary of State at Foreign Affairs, Giuseppe 
Bastianini, stressed—the position of minor states was re-evaluated and 
their national individualities preserved and defended.!!” Geopolitical and 
economic perspectives were set aside, and Fascist discourse on the New 
European Order was articulated in diplomatic terms to distance Italy from 
Germany with a defensive aim.!!® However, these efforts were in vain. 
The collapse of Mussolini’s regime and the total subordination of the 
Fascist Republic of Salo to the Third Reich definitively wiped out Italy’s 
aspirations for Europe. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The nation in the fascist phenomenon, understood generically, has often 
been analysed as a static concept, ignoring the fact that, in reality, it was a 
constantly evolving idea. The comparative study of fascist political culture 
in Italy and Spain perfectly highlights this dynamic, suggesting the need 
for an alternative approach to the examination of fascist nationalism, one 
that is more attentive to its transformations. This research has proposed 
a four-level interpretative scheme corresponding to four phases of the 
evolution of the idea of the nation, which are crucial inasmuch as they 
had significant repercussions on fascist political practices. 

The first phase coincides with the foundation stage of the fascist nation, 
which PNF and Falange theorists defined and implemented within their 
state boundaries. The ideologues of the two parties formulated their 
concept of the nation moving from a complex re-elaboration of nationalist 
theories that arose throughout the nineteenth and in the early twentieth 
centuries. In so doing, the Blackshirts and the Blueshirts shaped their 
idea of the fatherland, which had distinct pragmatic, revolutionary and 
anti-liberal characters hitherto lacking in nationalist thought. This process 
took place in the two countries at different times. In Italy, Fascist nation- 
alism appeared in the aftermath of the First World War in response to 
the immobility of the old liberal ruling class, which proved unable to face 
the challenges that modernity was imposing on society. In Spain, Falangist 
nationalism manifested itself later, as the answer to the strong political and 
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social discontent that had overwhelmingly emerged following the end of 
Miguel Primo de Rivera’s authoritarian regime and the beginning of the 
republican period. 

Both Italian and Spanish fascists proclaimed themselves the legitimate 
heirs of the purest national tradition. The Fasci Italiani di Combattimento 
were committed to completing the path that the Risorgimento had started 
and politically modernising the sacred ideal of the nation according to 
the precepts of PNF doctrine. For their part, the National Syndicalists 
were willing to recover the nation that had survived centuries of decline 
and reinvigorate it under the symbols of the yoke and arrows. Once the 
nation had been defined in ideological terms, the Blackshirts and the 
Blueshirts attempted to make this ideal a reality. They engaged in a merci- 
less struggle against alleged ‘anti-national enemies’ identified mainly as 
socialists, communists, liberal democrats and freemasons, thereby giving 
the Fascist and Falangist nations a clear exclusionary character. Full ‘Ital- 
ianness’ and complete ‘Spanishness’ were only bestowed upon those who 
professed to be members of the Fascist and Falangist communities of 
destiny. By ideologising the national myth, Fascism and National Syndi- 
calism eliminated the possibility of conceiving of it in any other way. As a 
consequence, they arbitrarily distinguished between those who were part 
of the nation and those who were not, basing their judgement on a purely 
political criterion. 

The process of ideological appropriation of the nation also passed 
through the increasing presence of the PNF and the Falange within the 
state. The aim was, using a Mussolinian expression, to ‘go toward the 
people’. Thus, they intervened in the care sector and the economic sector, 
in cultural and educational fields, in ludic and recreational activities, both 
directly and through dependent organisations. This strategy of irradiation 
of the two parties satisfied a double need. On the one hand, it was a 
way of shortening the distance between them and the Italian and Spanish 
populations; on the other hand, it cemented their respective national 
communities in light of the values of the Fascist and National Syndicalist 
revolutions. 

Once the Fascist and Falangist idea of the nation became a reality on 
the domestic front, the Blackshirts and the Blueshirts began to project it 
beyond the geographical borders of Italy and Spain. The second stage of 
the evolution of the Fascist and Falangist idea of the nation corresponds 
to the imperial phase. For PNF and Falange theorists, the empire was 
the natural development of the nation and its legitimate dilatation in the 
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world. Inspired by the glorious Roman Empire and the Catholic Kings’ 
overseas endeavours respectively, the Fascists and the National Syndical- 
ists were determined to spread their principles abroad. However, they 
did not aspire to establish exclusively spiritual or cultural empires. On 
the contrary, they wanted real colonial dominion entailing the political 
and administrative reform of occupied territories according to Fascist and 
Falangist law. 

Although the Italian and the Spanish fascists articulated the theme 
of empire in a very similar way, comparative analysis has highlighted 
two significant differences. First, in the Falangist ideological universe, 
the theme of empire had been central since its origins, unlike in Italy 
where, initially, Mussolini had only mentioned vague imperial aspira- 
tions on a few occasions. Conversely, from the very beginning, José 
Antonio Primo de Rivera’s missional nationalism—summed up in the 
motto unidad de destino el lo universal—presupposed that the rebirth 
of the homeland would go hand in hand with a great outward expan- 
sionist project. Second, the Blackshirts’ discourse on empire lacked the 
religious element that was present in Falangist thought. Despite Fascism 
and National Syndicalism both being non-confessional movements, the 
Blueshirts had to deal with the historic Catholic imprint that had charac- 
terised the entire process of nation and empire building in Spain since the 
end of the fifteenth century. In particular, religion played a fundamental 
role in the overseas feats of the colonisers, who conquered the New World 
by brandishing the sword in one hand and holding the cross in the other. 
This awareness justifies the references to Catholic tradition—to which the 
idea of the empire in Spain was historically anchored—in the Blueshirts’ 
expansionist claims. 

The imperial dimension of the homeland evoked the ‘civilising people’ 
concept that the PNF and the Falange linked to the concept of ‘race’. The 
interpretation of the nation in a racial sense constitutes the third phase 
of the evolution of fascist nationalism, which, however, is not present 
in all fascist experiences, as evidenced by the case of Falangism. For 
the Blueshirts, the word ‘race’ did not indicate a biological reality, but 
was a synonym for nation and people. Falangist theorists employed it to 
signify the Hispanic community in general, without discrimination. The 
racial plurality that had characterised the nation and the empire since 
the glorious time of Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabel of Castile made 
any ethnic distinction redundant. Furthermore, José Antonio’s concept 
of unity of destiny in the universal identified the nation with a historic 
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mission to unite all Hispanic peoples, excluding physical or biological 
implications. The ‘regeneration of race’ was among the aims of National 
Syndicalism, as in all fascist revolutions. Nonetheless, this expression had 
a spiritual and moral meaning entailing the rejection of negative eugenic 
practices. Like racism, anti-Semitism was a marginal element in Falange 
ideology. Except for some party members close to certain clerical circles, 
National Syndicalists did not regard Jews as enemies. Anti-Semitic theo- 
ries circulated within the Falange during the Civil War in consequence of 
Nazi propaganda in Spain. However, they referred almost exclusively to 
the anti-Francoist position of international Judaism, which supported the 
Popular Front at the time. 

Until the mid-1930s, in most cases, neither did Italian Fascists embrace 
particular racial prejudice. The ultra-nationalist ideology of the Blackshirts 
was undoubtedly a harbinger of discriminatory behaviours and, in fact, 
some radical sectors of Fascism included those who sympathised with 
biological racism as early as the mid-1920s. Nevertheless, until halfway 
through the following decade, negative eugenics was distinctly criticised 
by the regime, which in turn, was more interested in the quantita- 
tive growth and physical well-being of the population than in issues of 
blood. The situation changed with the campaign in Ethiopia. Widespread 
promiscuity between colonisers and natives and the consequent increase 
in the number of mixed-race children made Fascist ideologues revise their 
stance. From that moment on, race, in its biological meaning, became 
a significant factor determining Fascist national identity. For the Black- 
shirts, the purity of Italian lineage was in jeopardy because of genetic 
mixing with allegedly inferior populations. Laws against racial promiscuity 
were promulgated, while scientists, demographers and jurists attempted 
to correlate these laws with previously adopted demographic measures 
in order to legitimise the new orientation of the regime. Party intellec- 
tuals tried to do the same with anti-Semitism, which had been absent 
in the history of unified Italy except as a historic remnant in certain 
Catholic circles. Jews living on the peninsula were few, well integrated 
and, in several cases, devoted to the PNF. As happened with racism, until 
the mid-1930s the party—except for a limited group of integralist Black- 
shirts—had no recognisably anti-Jewish features. These were introduced 
later as a result of the acceleration of the Fascist totalitarian project and 
political calculations pushing Italy towards Germany. 

It was precisely in the totalitarian Europe envisaged by the Nazis 
that Fascists and Falangists were sure that their nation would reach the 
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final, highest evolutionary stage. They both regarded Hitler’s New Euro- 
pean Order with hope, convinced that their status as ascending powers 
would confer a central position in the post-war continental organisation 
on them. In the strategic schemes of the theorists of the two parties, 
the Fascist and the Falangist nations, which were imperial nationsin nuce, 
were to take the lead in this new order alongside Germany. In so doing, 
they would achieve a twofold goal. First, they would allow Spain and 
Italy to overcome the international isolation they found themselves in 
following the Civil War and the Ethiopian war. Second, they would secure 
a bright destiny for their countries by linking their fate to that of a 
resurgent Germany. 

In fact, the plans of the Blackshirts and the Blueshirts for a New Euro- 
pean Order were undermined by Nazi Germany even before the Axis’s 
military defeats in the Second World War. Hitler’s projects of European 
conquest did not contemplate any division of the spoils with collabora- 
tors and allies, which were relegated to subordinate positions. This did 
not stop the camicie nere and the camisas azules from claiming a leading 
role in the new continental organisation, to which they were resolved to 
make a unique contribution by virtue of their supposed superior cultural 
values. Italy would spread the universal principles of the Fascist revo- 
lution, as an original ‘third way’ between liberalism and socialism. For 
its part, Spain would operate as the bridge between the former Spanish 
colonies in Latin America and the new Europe. Moreover, it would be 
responsible for the spiritual recovery of the continent, acting as the link 
between Catholicism and Nazism. In general, Fascist and Falangist plans 
for the Newordnung Europas were the natural outcome of their authentic 
ultra-nationalist and imperialist ideologies. Furthermore, they represented 
the successful completion of the ideological and moral fight against the 
Bolshevik and liberal-democratic enemies that the PNF and the Falange 
had already defeated within their own state borders. 

Ultimately, the comparative analysis conducted so far shows that 
Fascism and Falangism developed their idea of the nation in very similar 
ways, although noticeable differences emerge relating to the particular 
history and culture of each country. On the one hand, this confirms 
the radically revolutionary and genuinely fascist nature of the Falange 
Espafiola de las Juntas de Ofensiva Nacional Sindicalista. Historical 
dignity must be returned to its project of nationalisation of the Spaniards. 
It was entirely in line with that implemented by the PNF in Italy, and it fell 
perfectly into the process of totalitarian appropriation of the idea of the 
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nation realised by fascisms in interwar Europe. On the other hand, this 
study corroborates the hypothesis of the centrality of the nation within 
the fascist ideological universe, and suggests the possibility of using the 
idea of the nation for analytical purposes as a tool to compare other fascist 
experiences. Advisedly, such an idea has to be considered dynamically, as 
an evolving concept that marked the different phases of fascist political 
conduct. This will allow future research to capture the national nuances 
of various fascisms and, at the same time, to further deepen knowledge 
of the fascist phenomenon as a whole by investigating it from a more 
comprehensive perspective. 
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